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OF FREQUENT OCCURRENCE 


A susiness firm that does much business with Lutheran people, and 
therefore keeps track of their addresses, has reported to us the names and 
new addresses of many families that have moved from one home center to 
another. Our office has in turn relayed these addresses to the church near- 
est their new home in the new community. The pastors make contact with 
the new people and very often report back to us the outcome of their 


contact. 


Recently a report came back from Los Angeles— 


“Mrs. N— lives with a friend from Minnesota whose husband 
is also in the navy. They are members of X— Church in Minne- 
apolis. Both are doing defense work, on the night shift. Both were 
happy to receive an invitation to our church and both of them came. 
The fact is that they were good members of a Lutheran church back 
home, but since they were given no direction to the Lutheran 
churches in Los Angeles, they were attending the Church of the 
Open Door—a church with an interdenominational background, 
strongly evangelistic. If people like this are not reported to our 
Lutheran churches, they become a likely prey for many of the 
sects.” 


We say “Amen.” It happens over and over again! If we want to keep 
our people, let us report their removal. In this case a business firm took 
an interest in them. Since we had no way of knowing their synodical back- 
ground, we reported them to a church of a sister synod. Nevertheless they 
were brought into the Lutheran Church again.—H. Conrad Hoyer, Commis- 
sion on American Missions of the National Lutheran Council. 


FROM COLLEGE WINDOWS 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF, President of Augustana 
College and Seminary 


Tue duration, someone has remarked, is likely to last longer than the 
war. Quite certainly this will be true in education. Consider for a moment 
what is happening in colleges today. 

Practically all civilian men students have been called to the colors. 
Even the women students are likely to forsake the campus for offices, fac- 
tories, or auxiliary services. Anyone who knows college life knows that 
the spirit and character of a school is transmitted from class to class, the 
older students influencing the newer ones. Once this succession is broken, 
the ideals of the school will have to be built up anew. At the end of the 
war, there will not be the older students to introduce the new students into 
the life of the college. 

It takes decades to build a college faculty. Indeed, faculties are not put 
together—they grow together; that is, in schools where there is unity of 
purpose and harmony of spirit. No greater responsibility rests upon the 
college president than the bringing together, through the years, of the kind 
of men and women who make a Christian faculty. The war is breaking up 
these faculties. Many of those now leaving will not return. It will require 
a generation to mould again the faculty groups which have made our col- 
leges what they have been. 

j Money alone cannot remedy this situation. Personalities—in faculties 

and student body—are the heart and soul of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Money can help only in so far as it helps make possible the recruit- 
ing and retention of these personalities on the campus. Those who are 
truly and intelligently interested in Christian higher education will think 
in terms of persons, and will inquire of the administrators of church col- 
leges the ways in which Christian personalities may be won for the 
campus. 
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finance operations in 1943. Therein was] 
another evidence of what the National) 
Lutheran Council, with its eight co-| 
operating bodies, can do. q 

Throughout the entire Church there} 
has been a universal and wholehearted | 
response on the part of all the con-| 
stituencies. As the writer has had op-} 
portunity to be with the different 
bodies, he has found some small differ- 
ence of administration and of worship; 
but on the program represented by Lu- 
theran World Action and the National 
Lutheran Council, there was never! 
evidenced anything but complete co- 
operation coupled with the determina- 
tion that this year Lutheran World 
Action should go beyond its minimum 
goal. In that determination and its ac- 
complishment another significant step 
has been made toward Lutheran unity. 


Sixteen Per Cent A. W. O. L. 


But the fact that Lutheran World 
Action is now passed its goal does not 
indicate that the 1943 job is finished. 
The United Lutheran Church has now 
reported $511,000. This represents only 
84 per cent of its quota. Only eight of 
the synods have reached their quotas. 
Several others are close to their goals. 
But surely no congregation will want 
to stop in this worthy cause until it has 
at least reached its minimum quota. 

We are very grateful that the appeal 
has passed its goal, but for the United’ 
Lutheran Church it cannot be consid- 
ered a success until every synod and 
every congregation has also reached 
its quota. Beat the Quota—Extend the 
Service is not a slogan: it is a project. 
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- limits to his self-confidence. 


SEl-inede and Proud of It 


Jesus in His teachings gave prominence to the sins of pride. In one 
of His discourses, He cited two types of men—one, a certain “rich man 
who was clothed in purple and fine linen and fared sumptuously every 
day.” One has reliable accounts of the patricians in Greek and Roman 
society of that day, who seem to have measured their self-importance 
in terms of the slaves and the “clients” who behaved humbly before their 
masters. 

In these days in many American communities and probably else- 
where in this competitive world, the breeder of pride is success—most 
frequently, success in business. A fixed type has become familiar to 
us. He is smug of countenance, complacent in his manners, prone to 
offer advice, expectant to be seen and heard in every company. 

It is not surprising that writers with a genius for the analysis of 
personalities should include these self-made “heroes” among their char- 
acters. Charles Dickens had a whole gallery of them. One American 
writer of irony maligned the street with which most small towns and 
villages begin by naming a book Main Street. 

But the greatest offense in which pride involves those on whom it 
fastens its grip is in the sphere of spiritual experiences. Nothing beyond 
a proud man’s ownership has real value for him, and yet there are no 
He even aims at possession of the church 
on whose roll his name is found. He treats the pastor with condescen- 
sion, the latter rarely appearing to ,jhim to be efficient in business. 
He often makes conditional offers of assistance, saying, “If you will do 
thus, then I will do so.” 
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Berggrav book appears 

No word from Eivind Berggrav is 
allowed to reach the outside world. 
For more than a year the Norwegian 

bishop has been 

imprisoned, under 
heavy guard, in 
his home _ near 

Oslo. 

Fortunately, 
much of this 
‘SSbrave man’s 
thinking is al- 
ready in print. He was a well-known 
writer before he became Primate of 
the Church of Norway. 

In 1937 he published Land of Sus- 
pense, a study of the people of north- 
ern Norway. This book went through 
nine printings in two months. It has 
now been translated into English, 
and published by the Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House (of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church in America). It de- 
scribes Berggrav’s life during the 
years (1928-1937) when he was 
Bishop of the Haalogaland diocese. 


National headquarters for 
Episcopal Church 

Tue Episcopal Church is thinking 
about moving its headquarters from 
New York to Washington. The of- 
fices of the National Council would 
be on the grounds of the National 
Cathedral, it is proposed, and the 
presiding bishop of the church would 
be the Bishop of Washington. 

With this possibility in mind, the 
delegates to a recent special con- 
vention of the Washington diocese 
went home without having elected a 
successor to James E. Freeman, who 
was Bishop of Washington until his 
death several months ago. 

According to the proposed plan, 
the presiding bishop would delegate 
his duties as Bishop of Washington 
to an auxiliary bishop elected to ad- 
minister diocesan affairs. The pre- 
siding bishop would be free to act as 
national executive of the church. 


World Genter of Buddhism 


A wortp center of Buddhism, cor- 
responding in importance to the 


4 
& 


Vatican as the center of Roman 
Catholicism, is to be set up in Sara- 
buri in Japanese-occupied Thailand, 
according to a report from Bangkok 
received by Religious News Service. 

The decree establishing the Bud- 

dhist center was made by Prime 
Minister Col. Luang Bipul Song- 
gram, who was quoted as asserting 
that “Buddhism shall conquer the 
world.” 
_ Saraburi, in Thailand, is 100 miles 
from Bangkok. Thailand has fewer 
than 75,000 Christians among its 
14,000,000 people. 

A new Buddhist organization has 
been formed in Burma to enlist sup- 
port in that country for Japanese 
efforts to extend their ‘co-pros- 
perity sphere” in the Far East. A 
Tokyo broadcast reported that the 
two most powerful Buddhist monk 
associations in Burma, the Buddha 
Center Association of Upper Burma 
and the Buddha Missionary Associa- 
tion of Lower Burma, have been 
unified. 

The Buddhist monks, of whom 
there are 80,000 in the new organiza- 
tion, “are destined to play a vital 
role in the construction of the New 
Burma,” the broadcast stated. They 
will collaborate in establishing a new 
order in Burma, rid the country of 
the enemies of Japan, foster friendly 
relations between Burma and Japan, 
and carry out positive religious 
measures for the people’s benefit. 


Congregationalist post-war plans 

As soon as Greece is set free, 
American relief workers will be sent 
into that country by the Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches, according 
to present plans. 

Business and professional men 
and women, in good health, between 
the ages of twenty-four and sixty- 
five, and who have $2,500 to invest, 
will be sent. Each person selected 
for this work must contribute the 
$2,500 to pay for his own travel and 
living expenses for a year. 

The workers will be stationed at 
Pierce College in Athens. This 
school was founded and conducted 


by the Congregational-Christian 


Churches in the United States 


through the American Board of Mis- 9 [ht 
sions. The workers stationed there J alt, 
will conduct a rest home for moth- 9 pri 
ers and children, distribute food, @ pti 
and aid in the work of hospitals in frit 
Athens. They will be directed by @ biiciiz 
Dr. Katharine McElroy, be of BM inch ( 
Pierce College. wheat, 
igan Si 
Deaconesses still active Be ptt 
THERE are still 50,000 members of 9 six ye: 
Church Deaconess establishments in 9 the chi 
Germany, according to a report @ this yi 
from Stockholm. Although there is 9 histe 
strong Nazi opposition to church- §& sx ¢ 
sponsored social service enterprises, 9B wt i: 
the sisters continue in active work. JJ guni 
Soldiers now, ministers afterward :, ; 
Many young men now in the Hsin 
armed forces have decided to study crop th 
for the ministry after the war, re- Wax. 
ports Dr. Jesse M. Bader, of the JB girs 
Federal Council department of evan- 9 it ii: 
gelism. sixth 
Dr. Bader has been a leader in the @ ir ¥; 
preaching missions being held in §§ g ty, 
army camps and naval bases. Thirty- 9% inst} 
four such missions have been held, WH jel, 
each one usually continuing five 
days and including services in camp Wat 
chapels and personal counseling of ¢ombin: 
service men. Broups 
Every effort will be made to keep § js zi, 
in touch with the young men who §&& gy, 
have announced their intention to ¥J (jj, 
study for the ministry, so they may J tii, 
be assisted later in carrying out their 9 fr... 
decisions. BD ystey 
Perpetual census i | 
‘ ‘) Ie 
A RELIGIOUS census to be kept § X,,, 1 
continually up to date is being in- J j4,., 
augurated in Durham, N. C. Under sath 
sponsorship of, the Council of were 
Churches, the city has been divided % ,, a 
into twenty-five districts. Zone and os 
block wardens are responsible for hin 
reporting all persons moving in on Des : 
out of their neighborhoods. é bat 
A permanent religious census die sds 
rector, who will work on a part athe i 
te, 
time basis, has been appointed, Re- Dori 
ligious reference of families moving ae 
into each section of the city will be tht a 
referred to church representatives. os 
| The Lutheran Aug 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE. 


Three Years ago Perry Hayden, a 

miller, impressed by a sermon 
preached on John 12: 24, decided to 
put it to the test as a tithing project 
for the Friends Church at Tecumseh, 
Michigan. He‘started with a cubic 
inch (360 kernels) of “Bald Rock” 
wheat, a type developed by Mich- 
igan State College, intending to re- 
plant the entire crop harvested for 
six years, less the tithe deducted for 
the church. On the tenth of July 
this year he harvested twenty-six 
bushels in the presence of an inter- 
ested crowd, including Henry Ford, 
who had donated the use of the 
ground. An ancient sickle and cradle 
and a ninety-year-old reaper from 
Mr. Ford’s Greenfield Village Mu- 
seum were used for harvesting the 
crop that this year covered nearly 
an acre. Next year’s sowing will re- 
quire nearly twenty acres of ground. 
At the present rate of increase, the 
sixth year will require 1,500 acres. 
Mr. Hayden started something big- 
ger than he realized at first. There 
must be many churches that would 
welcome similar projects. 


What’s in a Name? A reputed 
combination of various former 
groups of Fascist-minded Chileans 
is agitating the country under the 
scavengering title, The Condors of 
Chile. In its oath it imitates the 
totalitarian Cagoulards of pre-war 
' France, with blind submission to its 
mysterious leader; in costume it 
copies the would-be awe-inspiring 
(?) regalia of our own Ku Klux 
Klan. Its chief characteristic so far 
is the use of press letters and mimeo- 
graphed sheets distributed by hand 
secretly. These carry vicious attacks 
on the government—a rather safe 
practice at present, because Chile 
furnishes greater freedom of the 
press and public opinion to its cit- 
izens than any other country be- 
sides our own on the western hemi- 
sphere. The present world turmoil 
provides a fertile opportunity for all 
kinds of exhibitionism. John Doe, 
clothed and in his right mind, is or- 
dinarily inconspicuous and satisfied 
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to be so; but, upset by some rabble- 
rouser, he feels the need of some 
kind of self-expression. Then, clad 
in a sheet and a pillowcase, his soul 
glows when he hears an awed whis- 
per directing attention, “There goes 
somebody!” 


Belgium Has a “Front of Inde- 
pendence” which is so sure of the 
coming of “The Day” (one of its 
own) that it has issued an “Impor- 
tant Notice,” through its under- 
ground press, to the “traitors and 
collaborators” among the Belgians 
at home. Being confident that the 
retreat of the invaders of the land 
is not far off and that “a temporary 
suspension of legality” will then 
ensue, the Front has already set up 
a “Committee of Public Safety— 
for the maintenance of order dnd 
normal functioning of public serv- 
ices” to take over leadership in 
every town and district as it is 
evacuated. This “Notice” advises all 
citizens who have been led astray 
by the enemy’s promises and bribes 
that a “Black Register” will imme- 
diately be opened in each local town 
hall of the evacuated territory, in 
which those “traitors and collabora- 
tors” may enter their names. This 


will assure them of “their own per-: 


sonal safety and that of their fam- 
ilies and possessions” and grant 
them trial by regular legal proceed- 
ings. Naturally and rightfully they 
will be punished. The culprits are 
warned against neglect of the pro- 
tection afforded them by the threat 
that otherwise they will “expose 
themselves to all the consequences 
of popular fury, including summary 
execution.” 


The Botanists of Britain are hav- 
ing a field day in more senses than 
one. Enthusiasm has been roused 
by the fact that since and because 
of the “blitz” at least ninety-five 
types of flower and shrub, that 
seemingly had died out many dec- 


ades ago, are now flourishing on. 


bombed sites, having been resur- 
rected by the shattering of their 
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former habitats. These reappear- 
ances have raised high the hopes of 
the English botanists for the return 
of a once-famous flowering plant, 
whose former favor is indicated by 
the name it bore—the London 
Rocket. This, a plant two feet tall, 
bearing a whitish flower, was seem- 
ingly killed off nearly 280 years ago 
by the first “Great Fire of London.” 
The botanists are the more inter- 
ested in the present possibility be- 
cause a number of years ago, in the 
earth excavated from the ruins of 
an ancient Roman garden, some 
plants bloomed that had never been 
known in that region, and botanists 
professed to find in them a strong 
similarity to the flora of Italy and 
ancient Britain. 


Secretary Robert Mackie, of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, recently brought back an en- 
couraging report of Christian activ- 
ity and devotion in the universities 
of Europe. Naturally he had no per- 
sonal access to most of the countries, 
but he was fortunately able to re- 
establish some sort of contact with 
the student leaders of most of the 
universities. Sweden is fortunate in 
having 12,000 students operating 
under normal conditions. Denmark’s 
student work is also normal. Fin- 
land’s universities are open but 
practically deserted because of the 
war’s inroads; a third of their men 
students are reported killed. Chris- 
tian leadership has been practically 
destroyed in Estonia and Latvia by 
the’ tandem occupations of their 
lands by the Germans and Russians. 
There is ‘no S. C. M. in Germany 
since its abolition in June 1938, nor 
in Holland because its universities 
have been closed by alien order. 
The same is true in Greece. Bulgaria 
has 12,000 students, but the YMCA, 
YWCA, and the SCM are denied a 
place because they are international, 
and, besides, the Orthodox Church 
rulers object. France has grave edu- 
cational difficulties, but strong 
Christian student groups are work- 
ing efficiently. 


STEADFAST, IMMOVABLE 


Norwegian Lutherans Sustained in Resistance to Nazi Demands 


t 


THE gray-haired man at the big 
desk was so completely absorbed in 
his writing that he failed to hear the 

tapping at his door. It seemed-as 
though his pen, which scraped 
harshly in the quiet room, drowned 
out all sound. 

After a brief interval the knock 
was repeated. Again it failed to 
penetrate his absorption. 

The knock came a third time. 
When there was still no response 
the knob turned, the door opened 
slowly, and a young woman slipped 
in. She closed the door gently, stood 
irresolutely for a moment, then 
moved to the side of the desk. Her 
figure intercepted the light from the 
small, high window, causing a sha- 
dow to move on to the page. The 
man, startled, looked up, then rose 
quickly to his feet. 

But before he could utter a word 
she spoke, urgently: 

“lve come to warn you. We've 
learned that you'll soon be arrested 
and taken from the city. We'll hide 
you in the country or help you es- 
cape into Sweden.” 

“How do you know this?” he in- 
terrupted. 


“T was told to warn you. I know , 


nothing more.” 

“How can I know you tell the 
truth?” 

“You must believe me. We learn 
about many things before they hap- 
pen.” 

For several long moments the man 
sat quietly, eyes fixed on a torn flap 
of wallpaper high on the wall. 

“J believe you,” he said finally, 
“and I’m grateful for your offer to 
help. But I must remain. My work 
is here. I must stay with ‘it as long 
as I can. Even if I’m arrested (and 
no doubt I shall be) my people will 
know I wanted to serve them until 
the last possible moment.” 

“Tf I were a young man,” he con- 
tinued, “or if I were qualified to 
serve with the government outside, 
I'd let you help me escape. But I 
am most useful here. Maybe I’ll be 


* Mr. Hauge, now with the Royal Norwegian 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., was formerly 
head of the News Bureau of the National Lu- 
theran Council. Eb. 
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By OSBORNE HAUGE* 


useful even if I’m arrested, for then 
I might be in a very small way a kind 
of symbol of our determination to 
be free.” 

The woman started to protest; but 
suddenly realized it would be use- 
less. With a murmured good-by she 
moved swiftly to the door and 
slipped out. 

Within a week Bishop Wollert 
Krohn-Hansen was taken into cus- 
today and with his wife sent to live 
on thinly populated Helgon Island 
in Lake Mjosa, completely isolated 
from the people he had devotedly 
served for many years. 

‘This was one more incident in the 
unremitting struggle of the Norwe- 
gian Church against the encroach- 
ments of Nazism, a conflict that be- 
gan shortly after the invasion of 
Norway in April 1940. 

\ 


Christians of Norway have not by 
violence expressed their opposition 
to the regime imposed on them by 
the Nazis and their handful of 
Quisling collaborators. Neverthe- 
less it is apparent now that these 
“authorities” have been thwarted by 
the church, that they are farther 
than ever from their goal of creating 
a subservient church to serve as a 
tool in the winning of their objec- 
The church has steadfastly 
refused to relinquish its respon- 
sibility to serve the people accord- 
ing to the doctrines and tradition of 
the Lutheran Church of Norway. 
They have succeeded in resisting 
every effort to violate the church, 
and in doing so have helped light a 
flame of determination that burns 
brightly in the hearts of all Nor- 
Wegians. 

In one sense it has been a costly 
experience. All except about sixty 
of the country’s 1,100 clergymen felt 
compelled to resign their positions 
—a magnificently daring gesture of 
defiance—rather than collaborate 
with a regime which is fundamen- 
tally anti-Christian. As a result, 
many of the clergy have been im- 
prisoned; others have been deprived 
of their churches and the privilege 
of visiting their parishioners. 


A Church Procession Led by Bishop 
Storen and Bishop Berggrav 


Yet even this cost—and much | 
more—is a small price to pay for | 
the vastly increased respect ac- 
corded the church in Norway and | 
throughout the world, where the 
story of the church’s resistance to | 
tyranny is emerging as one of the 
greatest achievements of the Chris- | 
tian Church. 

Before offering a more detailed 
account of the development of the | 
church’s struggle it is necessary to | 
explain that the Lutheran Church of | 
Norway was for centuries directly 
affiliated with the state. Congrega- | 
tions, pastors, and programs of the | 
church were not maintained by free- | 
will offerings as in the United States 
and Canada. Instead, a part of all | 
taxes collected was earmarked for | 
the church. Pastors were paid of- | 
ficers of the state. 

Just after the invasion there was 
some confusion. Norwegians were 
peace-loving, profound believers in 
democracy and the Christian way of 
life. They thought they could deal | 
with the enemy by negotiation, by | 
applying the rules they had learned 
in their centuries-old Christian his- 
tory. 

But that was not the Nazi way. 
Existing laws were flouted; in- 
credible new ones imposed; tradi- 
tional democratic freedoms were 
abolished. 

The first overt action divccted 
specifically at the church came when ~ 
the church was ordered to delete 
from the Common Prayer those 
paragraphs referring to the King, 
Parliament, the Government, and to 
insert a petition for the new Nazi 
authorities. 

The first reaction was a flat re- 
fusal; but later, when various pres- 
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sures were exerted, portions of the 
prayer were deleted from the 
printed version. Yet no threats could 
induce the church to pray for the 
welfare of the Nazi government. 

Actually there was really no 
change in the use of the general 
prayers. No intimidation could pre- 
vent many clergymen from continu- 
ing to use the traditional full 
prayer. In other instances clergy- 
men offering the prayer would pause 
at the proper moment and members 
of the congregation would recite the 
forbidden lines. 


But graver problems soon arose. 
Hirdmen, Norwegian equivalent of 
the Nazi Storm Troopers, ran amuck 
in several: communities, beating up 
loyal Norwegians, stealing, destroy- 
ing property. At the same time it 
was decreed that the clergy’s oath of 
silence, often called “The Magna 
Charta of the Conscience,” would no 
longer be respected. 

Outraged by this complete disre- 
spect for law and order the Supreme 
Court of Norway suddenly resigned, 
thereby helping to prepare the way 
for the counter-attack by the church. 

The church’s big offensive was 
launched January 15, 1941, when the 
seven bishops of the church sent a 
letter to the Nazi Minister of Church 
and Education, Ragnar Skancke, 
citing breaches of discipline and 
causes of unrest; rule of terror by 
the Hird, the resignation of the Su- 
preme Court, and interference with 
the ministers’ pledge of silence. 

At first Skancke tried to take the 
easy way out by neglecting to re- 
spond, but after waiting a few days 
. the bishops sent a delegation, headed 
by their leader, Bishop Eivind Berg- 
grav, to insist on an answer. In the 
course of their discussion the bishops 
produced a statement which drew 
the demarcation line between the 
zones of authority of the church and 
state, and sounded a blunt warning 
to the Nazi authorities. 

February first Skancke sent an 
evasive reply with a warning 
“against any acts which may in- 
crease the unrest of our people. 
Thoughtless action now may result 
in serious consequences for the 
church.” 

But this time the Nazis had un- 
derestimated the strength of the 
forces set in motion. Despite the 
clear threat in Skancke’s message, 
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the bishops promptly sent a pastoral 
letter to all congregations fearlessly 
explaining the whole affair. Min- 
isters were urged, moreover, to make 
every effort to inform all members 
of the church. 

In desperation Nazi authorities 
forbade the reading of the letter— 
hopeful that the tide of resistance 
might thus be stemmed. In many 
communities police were stationed 
in churches to see that the order was 


‘obeyed. But the voice of the church 


could not be stilled. Despite the 
presence of police, the letter was 
read in many congregations—and to 
reach those who did not hear it the 
bishops printed thousands of copies 


& 


Trondheim Cathedral Where One of the First Clashes Between 


but he was so heartily detested that 
the Nazis were obliged to push him 
into the background. Now the time 
was considered ripe for re-installing 
Quisling as the Nazi figurehead. At 
almost the same hour police were 
preventing worshipers from enter- 
ing Trondheim Cathedral. Shortly 
before the usual morning service 
Dean Arne Fjellbu was ordered to 
make way for Blessing Dahl, a 
notorious quisling, who in his “ser- 
mon” contended that the destiny of 
Norway depended on the measure 
of support accorded Quisling and the 
Nazi government he represented. 
But before this morning service 
Fjellbu had managed to announce 


om 


Church and State Took Place 


for general distribution throughout 
the country. The authorities tried 
to hold up this circulation, but most 
copies reached eager readers. “Tlle- 
gal” editions were also printed and 
by a hundred secret channels dis- 
tributed. 


Two events make Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, a noteworthy day in 
Norwegian history. On that day 
Vidkun Quisling was formally in- 


‘stalled: as “Minister President” dur- 


ing an elaborate ceremony at the 
ancient Akershus Castle in Oslo. 
Those who have followed Norway’s 
story during the past three years 
will recall that Quisling was named 
puppet premier of the country im- 
mediately following the invasion, 


that the usual service, at which he 
would preach, would be held at 2.00 
p.M. So only a handful attended 
Dahl’s service. As the time for the 
afternoon service drew near, thou- 
sands of Trondheimers made their 
way through the streets toward the 
cathedral. Some arrived an hour 
early and found their seats. 

Suddenly police arrived and with 
swinging clubs forced their way 
through the crowd to the cathedral 
doors: 

“Stand back. Disperse. Return 
to your homes,” they ordered. 

The people stood in stunned 
silence. For the first time in the 
country’s history Norwegians were 
forbidden to enter a church for wor- 
ship. (Continued on page 11) 


Racket 


One of the saddest and foulest of 
rackets yet foisted upon certain peo- 
ple in this city is the abortion racket. 
It was all dramatically emphasized 
in the recent case of a young girl, 
who, frightened over the results of 
her indiscretion, sought out a blind 
and aged colored woman who per- 
formed the illicit operation. Seriously 
ill and fighting now for her life, she 
told her story from her hospital bed. 
The incident served but to point out 
other such unscrupulous and ugly 
activities. The whole affair drama- 
tizes a side to life which is the 
unfortunate result of the unnatural 
crowding of a metropolitan area. 
Officials have promised to clamp 
down hard on such dangerous dab- 
blers who traffic in sin! 


Jumbled Town! 

WASHINGTON is a queer town to 
graph. Its contrasts run counter to 
the usual methods of plotting a city. 
Its residential areas are jumbled. 
The nice, even lines indicating the 
spread of certain economic areas 
through the town do not hold true 
here. Broad vistas, wide avenues, 
grass and trees, tremendous marble 
buildings, and crime, insanitation 
and slums—all jumbled together. A 
congressional committee has just re- 
ported that 50 per cent of the pop- 
ulation is living under slum condi- 
tions. They found a thousand homes 
in this city without bathrooms. 

There were reported 5,400 crimes in 
- 1942 with 3,000 unsolved. Juvenile 
delinquency cases have been running 
on the average of 450 per day. 
Venereal disease infections con- 
tracted by members of the armed 
services in Washington are at the 
rate of 2,000 per year in Washington. 
So a Bishop calls this the “wettest” 
town and a pastor on vacation refers 
to it as the “lousiest.” Maybe so. 
The crowded churches of this city 
are filled with people who want to 
see this world center, this beautiful 
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By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


city, beautiful in every way. It’s a 
city which needs competent local au- 
thorities pledged to stern dealing 
with these very real problems, and 
supported by an active public 
opinion. It’s a situation never en- 
visioned by the city’s earliest’ plan- 
ners as they set this off as a political 
monstrosity, without vote and the 
power of political pressure. 


Intercession 


A HIGH government official re- 
cently offered to intercede for a cer- 
tain group before the President. The 
group was a bit weary of it all, not 
too sure how well the official stood 
in at the White House, with all the 
recent friction between the admin- 
istration and some of its agencies. 
All of which reminded one of the 
Capital’s commentators of an amus- 
ing tale from Wilson’s administra- 
tion. The President was quite ill 
and a group of Senators were dele- 
gated to interview Mr. Wilson to 
ascertain whether he was capable of 
continuing his official duties. As they 
were leaving, Senator Albert B. 
Fall, involved later in the Teapot 
Dome scandal, said to the President, 
“T fall to my knees and pray God 
for you every night.” After he had 
gone, Mr. Wilson is reported to have 
told his secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Tumulty, “I don’t see why he has to 
put me in bad with the Lord.” 


World War | 


WitH the President’s speech. on 
caring for the demobilization of sol- 
diers in the headlines, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics revealed some inter- 
esting facts about the demobilization 
of a city like this. After the last war 
hundreds packed up and left the 
very day peace came. Hundreds 
stayed on. The War Department re- 
duced its personnel by 38 per cent, 
but found itself faced with a deluge 
of paper work, such as draft records, 
war contracts, inquiries from fam- 
ilies of service men. That will sky- 


Some bureaus © 
treasury for | 


rocket this time. 
didn’t decrease—the 


instance—and reached their max- | 


imum size as late as two years after © 
the war. In general the demobiliza- | 
tion was slow—too slow for Con- — 
gress. This time there are so many | 
more here and so many more bu- | 
reaus functioning. That complicates — 
the picture. \ 


"Post" Becomes "Present'' : 
Post-war thinking ran straight | 


into a present reality this week. | 
With the sudden and dramatic | 


changes of political fortunes in Italy | 
and the possibility of even more tre- | 
mendous happenings before this | 
paragraph appears in print, someone | 
had to be ready with a plan. Those — 
who have said that this is no time to 
be thinking of post-war problems ~ 
must have gotten a jolt. The State © 
Department and the military were ~ 
ready with certain definite programs — 


of action planned for the immediate | 
emergency. If Fascism, after twenty- | 
one years, can go so quickly and can | 
be so reportedly done for, what’s~ | 


next? The house is empty. Who | 
moves in? 


Among the®Lutherans 


New among the Lutherans of ! 
Washington is Miss Norma E. Arne- 


sen, who will work among the thou- | 


sands of government girls who are 
“duration employees” here. Miss~ 
Arnesen represents the work of the ~ 


National Lutheran Council in reach- — 


ing in the name of the Church the 


thousands of uprooted Americans — 
who have been moved to industrial | 


and metropolitan areas. The Federal 
Government has been aware of the 
value of such work, having em- 


ployed counselors who confer with — 


any employee needing assistance in — 
adjustment to living conditions. The 
local churches have had extensive 
programs in trying to reach these 
young women, and have well-estab- 
lished groups working together with 


the government’s employee coun- — 


selors, Miss Arnesen comes to rep- 
resent all of our churches in this im- 


portant work. Her work is impor- © 


tant and necessary. Once again we — 
urge pastors throughout the country 
to write to us of newcomers to the ~ 
city in the hope that we may do our 
part in the nation’s capital, that 
these Lutheran young people may 
find their way into the worship and 
activities of our Lutheran churches. — 


The Lutheran 


HISTORIC PARK OPENED IN 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Restoration of Fort Nassau Part of Bicentennial of 
Lutheranism in South American Colony 


By H. R. KUNKLE, New Amsterdam, British Guiana 


Juty 1, 1943, “Luther Memorial 
Park” at Fort Nassau, on the Ber- 
bice River in British Guiana, was 
formally opened by church and state 
as a memorial place of public his- 
toric interest; for this site was the 
first seat of Dutch government in 
the ancient colony of Berbice, back 
in the late 1600’s. It was likewise the 
birthplace of the Lutheran Church 
in this colony in 1743, inasmuch as 
here the first pastor lived—and is 
buried—and here the first Lutheran 
church was erected. 

The setting was perfect. A 
typically blue tropical sky with cot- 
tony clouds; overhead pairs of 
screeching parrots flew, sometimes 
so close that their green plumage 
was plainly visible; some thirty tall, 
stately cabbage palm trees studded 
the area, overlooking the Berbice 
River from a higher rise of ground 
about one hundred yards back from 
the river. The ground had been 
cleared of brush and undergrowth 
and smaller trees, and a corduroy 
path had been laid from the river 
and its muddy bank to the “main 
street,” where a cottage and a benab 
had been erected. A benab is a na- 
tive shelter consisting of only frame 

and roof. Both simple buildings have 
palm thatched roofs. 


The Governor Present 


His Excellency, the Governor of 
British Guiana, Sir Gordon James 
Lethem, K.C.M.G., had arrived pre- 
viously by seaplane, and had in- 
spected the area. For the first time 
in 150 years a governor of the col- 
ony had set foot on the place. And 
shortly, for the first time in as many 
years, Christian hymns would rise 
to God in the midst of this tropical 
jungle. 

The church’s part of the opening 
ceremonies was conducted by Pas- 
tors E. F. Rohlfing and A. R. Bowen; 
the state’s part, by His Excellency, 
who formally declared the park 
open. “A Mighty Fortress” and 


“God Save the King” echoed through- 


the palm trees. After this service, 
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His Excellency, the Governor of - 
British Guiana (left), and His 
Aide de Camp 


attended by about 100 people from 
Georgetown, New Amsterdam, and 
the neighborhood, the Governor left 
by plane. The rest remained to spend 
the next twenty-four hours at Fort 
Nassau—most of it in the rain, which 
fell soon and heavily, and made the 
tour of inspection an affair somewhat 
similar to army maneuvers. 


The Seat of Government Changed 


At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Fort Nassau was abandoned by 
the Dutch, and the seat of govern- 
ment and population moved some 
fifty miles down the Berbice River 
to. a point near the sea. The new 
town became the present New Am- 
sterdam. Since then old Fort Nassau 
has been in the possession of the 
jungle, which speedily and greedily 
takes over the moment man ceases 
to fight against it. Once Fort 
Nassau (named after the royal 
house of the Netherlands) was a 
“bright” place. Its fort and sur- 
rounding settlement occupied an 
area about a half mile deep and a 
mile along the river front. The main 
street, paralleling the river, is 
traceable because of the bricks and 
drainage culverts. 


At .each end of the settlement 
there is a cemetery, some of the 
grave stones cut into cement or stone 
still legible. The grave of at least 
one governor has ‘been found, and 
the small children of other officials 
are here. There must be the “final 
resting places of the bodies of the 
first two Lutheran pastors, but these 
have not been found. The founda- 
tions of several houses of generous 
proportions, erected of brick, are 
here. One of them still has attrac- 
tive circular entrances, and was the 
home of a prominent man named 
Buse. He was likely a Lutheran, 
since we know that in 1769 an I. H. 
Buse was one of the officers of the 
Lutheran congregation. The crum- 
bled brick foundations of the Lu- 
theran church, over to one corner 
of the village, are there too. And 
here and there all over the area are 
found old tools, ornate bottles, and 
bits of china and pottery. 


Restoration Delayed 

The dismal part of the story is 
that if the restoration of old Fort 
Nassau had been undertaken twenty- 
five years ago a great deal more 
would be there. For in that time 
vandals have stolen the brick, torn 
down old walls standing then, and 
even broken up grave stones to sell 
for building material along the coast. 
And no one—church or state—took 
enough interest to prevent this sac- 
rilege. What is gone is irreplaceable, 
but enough remains to guard jeal- 
ously. The land now belongs to the 
Crown, but government has allowed 
the Lutheran Church to be the care- 
taker of this area. 


Pastor Magalee, Director of the Project 


The work of restoration—and that 
means hard hacking away of bush 
and undergrowth and replotting the 
old fort and village—has been under 
the direction of Pastor P. A. Maga- 
lee, who has spent considerable time 
and effort on this. It has been 
financed mostly by the Lutheran 
Mission, partly by our Lutheran con- 
gregations, chiefly Ebenezer. The 
location is near our present congre- 
gation and school at De Velde, St. 
Patrick. These good people, led by 
their patriarch, Herman Leps, Sr., 
have taken a fine interest in the 
project and have been the men who 
cut away the bush. But a great deal 


(Continued on page 13) 


Ge to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 


sider her ways, and be wise. 
Proverbs 6: 6 


Tue student of ants could tell the 
sluggard of the marvels of their in- 
genuity, industry, frugality and co- 
operation. To no better teacher 
could Solomon cite us to learn these 
needed lessons. The call for every- 
one to do his best according to 
ability and opportunity was never 
so urgent as now. As Congressman 
Clifton A. Woodrum has well said: 
“When the war is over and the his- 
tory of the past three years has been 
written, labor and industry will have 
accomplished the most amazing 
achievement in industrial produc- 
tion the world has ever known.” 
Have we each done our part as well 
in World Action for Christ? 


+ ~ + 


And his lord commended the un- 
righteous steward because he had 
done wisely. Luke 16:8 


In the business world rates of in- 
terest and multiplication of dollars 
are a main concern. Any shrewd 
investor who earns large dividends 
for his client wins commendation for 
his ‘‘wise” dealings. The integrity of 
his character and honesty of his 
methods are too often considered 
secondary to the “success” of his 
shady transactions. It is a common 
saying that we should even “give the 
devil his due.” The lord himself 
commended the wisdom of his stew- 
ard even while deploring the lat- 
ter’s unrighteous methods. In Chris- 
tian stewardship, however, one’s 
motives, honest efforts and sacrificial 
service count more than cash. 


+ + + 


The sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than the 


sons of light. Luke 16:8 


It is said that Diogenes went about 
with a lamp in a vain attempt to find 
an honest man. Jesus said that ‘men 
love darkness rather than light.” 
They try to hide their evil deeds. 
No light of human reason held by 
philosopher or scientist can discover 
what’s hidden in the soul. “The sons 
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of this world” are too “wise” to be 
found out. They are “wiser than the 
sons of light.” The floodlight of 
God’s Truth alone can penetrate to 
the depths of man’s spirit and reveal 
his sinful nature. The Holy Spirit 
only can convict the sinner and make 
him “wise unto salvation.” 


+ + + 


And I say unto you, Make to 
yourselves friends by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness; that, 
when it shall fail, they may receive 


you into the eternal tabernacles. 
Luke 16:9 


LEND-LEASE aid to the Allies and 
outright gifts of food and other es- 
sentials to the peoples set free from 
oppression have made friends for the 
United States in many lands, In 
spite of the ingratitude of human 
nature, however, it still holds good 
as a rule that gifts of money or aid, 
if offered in the right spirit, make 
permanent friends. Cash cannot be 
transmuted into character, but it 
can be transformed into spiritual 
values which help cement friend- 
ships that carry over “into the eter- 
nal tabernacles.” 


+ + + 
No servant can serve two mas- 
ters: for either he will hate the one, 


_and love the other; or else he will 


hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Luke 16: 13 


THERE is a twilight zone in morals. 
One may be partly good and partly 
evil. But there is a definite dividing 
line in religion. One must be on this 
side or on that in relation to Jesus 
Christ. “He that is not with me is 
against me,” He said. When we cast 
our votes at elections, we mark def- 
initely For or Against. All doubtful 
ballots are thrown out. Of the neu- 
tral, the mugwump, it is written in 
the Book of Revelation, “I will spew 
thee out of my mouth.” Having def- 
initely confessed our faith in the 
Saviour we step over on His side, 
and He becomes our acknowledged 
Lord and Master. The love of and 
for Christ thereafter increases in us, 
and casts out the darkness that 
shadows the soul. 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves: be ye there- 
fore wise as serpents, and harmless 


as doves. Matthew 10: 16 


Lizut. Jack E. Mancu of Doo- 
little’s squadron, which attacked 
Tokyo, told laughingly of his experi- 
ences after bailing out in occupied 
China. His unusual sense of humor 
and his joviality in dealing with the 
natives made up for his ignorance 
of their language. At first his six 
feet seven inches and his gun caused 
some to run, but he realized that 
after all he was as a helpless “sheep 
in the midst of wolves” which were 
seeking his life; and he proceeded to 
win the goodwill of the dubious 
Chinese by his clowning antics as 
well as by his friendly manner. They 
finally broke into laughter and 
shook hands cordially with the 
stranger. “Wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves” is a workable 
rule for all soldiers of the cross. 


~ + oa 


In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion: but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world. John 16: 33 


A MEaSvRE of tribulation may be 
expected by each son of Adam who 
sets foot upon this globe. Someone 


has called ours “the dark planet.” _ 


Yet ’tis not altogether dark. The 
sunlight chases daily the darkness 
behind the curtain of dawn—and 
proclaims. to earth’s inhabitants that 
to them also come alternate periods 
of brightness and cheer that follow 
their darksome hours. As the sun- 
shine scatters the night so the love 
of God dissipates the gloom from 
souls that seek the day through faith. 


PRAYER 


Heaventy Fatuer: Through Thy 
Holy Spirit keep us, we pray, from 
the delusion that we can remain 
neutral toward Jesus Christ and His 
Kingdom. Impress upon us. the 
truth of His words, “he that is not 
with me is against me.” Help us to 
declare ourselves openly, accepting 
Him without condition as our God, 
our Saviour, our Friend. We ask it 
in His Name. Amen. 
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The Heart of Christianity 


Virginia Synod's Committee on Stewardship Calls for 


Spread ‘of Responsibility 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK 


“BETTER motives in giving would remove much complaint as to methods 
of assignments. Stewardship is the personal responsibility of each of us as 
pastors, church officers, and members of the Body of Christ.” 

So read two sentences from the report of the Virginia synodical Stew- 
ardship Committee to synod in 1943. Then the report goes on to report 


progress: 

“For the past several years we 
have made commendable progress. 
In 1936 we gave 56 per cent of the 
apportionment. Since that time we 
have averaged not less than $2,000 
per year increase. In 1941 we paid 
73 per cent of the apportionment. In 
1942 we reached 76 per cent. In 
view of the many congregations 
without a pastor for much of the 
‘time in 1942 we believe this report 
is encouraging.” 


The first three paragraphs of the 
report give the reader a peek behind 
the scenes in the methods of pro- 
cedure in the Virginia Synod, with 
reference to assigning apportionment 
quotas, and lay strong emphasis on 
the importance of stewardship: 

“The Income Objective of esti- 
mated needs for 1943, as prepared 
by the Executive Council of the Lu- 
theran Synod of Virginia, including 
the $34,904 apportionment of the 
United Lutheran Church, was 
$55,655. On the basis of communing 
membership the synodical Steward- 


ship Committee assigned this 


amount to the stewardship commit- 
tee in each conference. ... 

“The Stewardship Committee met 
in an all-day session in Roanoke, 
January 6, 1942, to study the whole 
question of stewardship, and espe- 
cially the methods of assigning the 
apportionment. The committee gave 
much consideration to four plans 
_ submitted, in addition to the present 
method of making assignments. The 
method of assignments is an old and 
controversial question. 

“The subject of stewardship is far 
too important to be pushed into the 
lap of a committee of synod to make 
assignments to congregations. Stew- 
ardship lies at the very heart of our 
Christianity and, rightly understood, 
leaves little room for odious com- 
parisons—or a bargaining spirit—in 
seeking lower apportionment. Bet- 
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R. Homer Anderson, D.D., 
Chairman, Virginia Synod’s 
Committee on Stewardship 


ter motives in giving would remove 
much complaint as to the method of 
assignments. Stewardship is the per- 
sonal responsibility of each of us 
pastors—church officers—and mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ... . Can 
Jesus be the Lord of a man’s life and 
not be the Lord of his substance? 
Jesus is Lord of ALL!” 

The three italicized phrases in this 
last quoted paragraph from the Vir- 
ginia Synod’s synodical Stewardship 
Committee make it one of the great- 
est stewardship and church admin- 
istration statements this writer has 
read or heard. “Better motives in 
giving’—“personal responsibility”— 
“Jesus, Lord of All.” Just suppose 
our nearly 3,000 pastors in charge of 
a parish, and our 40,000 (more or 
fewer) church councilmen, were to 
make these three central in their 
lives and their congregational pro- 
grams, beginning NOW! 


Highty-five congregations paid 
more on apportioned benevolence in 
1942 than in 1941. 

May the fact that there was a gain 
of 220 subscriptions to Tur Lu- 
THERAN during the same period, in 
the synod, have any bearing on the 


record of those congregations? 

For the fifth consecutive year the 
Virginia Synod registered an in- 
crease in communing membership. 

For several years, now, the Vir- 
ginia Synod had been a 100 per cent 
synod, in the number of pastors or- 
dering Every Member Visitation lit- 
erature. Special effort is made to 
have laymen make the Visitation, on 
their own initiative, in those congre- 
gations temporarily without pastors. 


Steadfast, Immovable 
(Continued from page 7) 


A man who was present that after- 
noon has provided this eyewitness 
account: - 

“Tt was no unruly mob, but thou- 
sands of Christians. Among them 
was nearly the entire clergy of 
Trondheim. They were standing 
outside the cathedral, prevented by 
police from entering the House of 
God to listen to the service and to 
receive Holy Communion. 

“That half hour will be a most 
precious memory of the most serious 
times in which we are now living. 
We were freezing, but we could not 
leave the place. 

“From the most easterly part of 
the place I suddenly heard a voice— 
I do not know whose—starting Lu- 
ther’s old hymn. All of us took off 
our hats and joined in the singing of 
‘A mighty fortress is our God, a 
trusty shield and weapon .. . strong 
mail of craft and power, He weareth 
in this hour; on earth is not His 
equal.’ 

“While we were standing there 
with uniformed and armed police- 
men in front of us, the old song car- 
ried by thousands of voices sounded 
prouder and mightier than any I 
have ever heard. Then came Blix’s 
‘National Hymn,’ and after that Nor- 
way’s national anthem. Nobody said 
a word. I was standing almost in 
front of the crowd, beside some girls 
fifteen to twenty years old. When I 
looked at them I saw that they were 
weeping. And all of us had difficulty 
in keeping back the tears. 

“When Bishop Storen came out of 
the church and asked the crowd to 
leave without incident they finally 
did so. Meanwhile Dean Fjellbu ad- 
dressed those who had entered the 
church before the police marched on 
to the scene.” 

(Part II next week) 


A CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


Round Table Conference of Sixty-one Christian Pastors, Teachers, 
Economists, and Statesmen Issues Statement on World Order 


IN CONFORMITY with an earlier promise to its readers, THE LUTHERAN 
publishes the first of two “messages” drafted for issuance by the recent 
“Round Table Conference” held at Princeton, N. J., July 7 to 10, 1943. Its 
objective is te present for discussion by the people a post-war world order. 
By world order we understand the distinguished conferees to mean a form 
of international relations which involve the spheres of government, industry, 
and culture. One aim of the movement is to develop public sentiment and at 
the proper time to bring the convictions for a better world to bear upon the 
_ governments whose representative will participate in the drafting of a just 


and permanent peace. 


I. A CHRISTIAN MESSAGE ON 
WORLD ORDER 


1. To the World 


The Christian Church believes 
and declares to the world that “there 
is a moral order which is fundamen- 
tal and eternal,” and that, “if man- 
kind is to escape chaos and recur- 
rent war, social and political institu- 
tions must be brought into con- 
formity with this moral order.” 
(Guiding Principles, approved by 
the National Study Conference at 
Delaware, Ohio.) This moral order 
is the will of God, the Creator of 
mankind. Basic in it are the law of 
justice, and the principle that man 
should love his neighbor as himself. 

The Christian Church believes 
and declares the gospel that God in 
Christ enables man to overcome his 
sinful defiance of the moral order. 
While such defiance persists, those 
who seek to do His will must strive 
to restrain the power and effect of 
evil, and to introduce order into so- 
ciety by extending to human re- 
lationships the rule of just and good 
laws. 

Such efforts are urgently needed 
in relationships between nations. On 
the basic moral principles of justice 
and the love of one’s neighbor as 
oneself, the Church must call for 
consideration of: 


(1) The extent to which each state 
should accept the establishment of 
an international authority respon- 
sible for the maintenance of law 
and order among the nations and 
for limiting the independent na- 
tional control of armed forces. 

(2) The extent to which each state 
should limit the independent or- 
dering of its economic life in such 
matters as tariffs, import quotas, 
and currency with a view to pro- 
moting the common welfare of 
mankind. 


(3) The government of one people by 
another (as in the case of colonies, 
or defeated nations) and the de- 
gree of international: control re- 
quired to ensure that such govern- 
ment, where it exists, shall be used 
for the purpose of preparing the 
way for equality. 

(4) How race prejudice may be over- 
come, equal dignity and oppor- 
tunity accorded to all races, and 
justice secured to religious and 
racial minorities. 


In the consideration of these sub- 
jects it is necessary to make judg- 
ments on technical matters and 
questions of human behaviour. These 
judgments, to have any effect, must 
be crystallized in proposals, which, 
being subject to human fallibility, 
must be distinguished from the pri- 
mary principles which carry the au- 
thority of the gospel. In concrete 
situations action to implement the 
principles demands that decisions be 
made involving the adoption of par- 
ticular proposals. 

Concern for world order, then, is 
for us an imperative obligation in- 
herent in the Christian world-view. 
A weary and frustrated world needs 
and desires a clear statement of. a 
goal toward which to strive. There- 
fore there is demanded of us a pos- 
itive affirmation of our faith and 
purpose as directed toward the prob- 
lem of world order. Such an affirma- 
tion should arouse a spirit more 
dynamic than that which impels 
other movements seeking universal 
acceptance. Our faith and purpose 
derive from the conviction that they 
are in conformity with God’s pur- 
pose in history and are therefore re- 
quired by Divine mandate. To sup- 
port us we have the guidance and 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

We are committed to the goal of 
world-wide ‘political order, and thus 


to the establishment of the institu- 
tions or organizations best suited to 
serve this end. The need for action 
is urgent. We recognize, however, 
that our objective may not be fully 
attainable at a single step but may 
have to be evolved through inter- 
mediate developments. We are con- 
cerned, therefore, both with the goal 
and with the program of next steps 
—international conferences and the 
administration of relief and recon- 
struction, for example. These next 
steps must be consonant with the 
goal; otherwise they may lead away 
from it. 


Principles Fundamental to World Order 


Certain principles must be ac- 
cepted with which both the world- 
wide organizations for world order 


and the immediate steps must con- 


form: 


(1) The imperative of moral law. 

(2) The worth of every human being. 

(3) The precedence of human over 
material values and considerations. 

(4) The individual’s responsibility for 
collective action taken in his name. 

(5) The moral duty of co-operative 
action. 


These principles must not be com- 
promised out of consideration of ex- 
pediency. On the other hand, we re- 
alize that no institution can give 
them full expression. 

If the progressively achieved 
world organization effectively serves 
the values inherent in these prin- 
ciples and consequently assures na- 
tional security, it will win the loy- 
alty of nations and will not depend 
for its support primarily upon treaty 
obligations or imposed force. 


Certain Political Propositions 


In order to bring about the initial 
and vital decision on the direction 
in which nations will move within 
the political area, we set forth six 


political propositions (Six Pillars of 


Peace) heretofore formulated by 


the Commission to Study the Bases ~ 


of a Just and Durable Peace. We 
welcome these as indicative of what 
the people of all nations should: 

—study, understand and accept in re- 


lation to the conditions by which 
they are confronted: 


—seek through appropriate channels : 


to have accepted by their govern- 
ments. 
(1) The peace must provide the po- 
litical framework for a continuing 
collaboration of the United Na- 
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tions, and in due course, of neu- 
tral and enemy nations. 

(2) The peace must make provision for 
bringing within the scope of inter- 
national agreement those economic 
and financial acts of national gov- 
ernments which have widespread 
international repercussions. 

(3) The peace must make provision for 
an organization to adapt the treaty 
structure of the world to changing 
underlying conditions. 

(4) The peace must proclaim the goal 
of autonomy for subject peoples, 
and it must establish international 
organization to assure and to su- 
pervise the realization of that end. 

(5) The peace must establish pro- 
cedures for controlling military es- 
tablishments everywhere. 

(6) The peace must establish in prin- 
ciple, and seek to achieve in prac- 
tice, the right of individuals every- 
where to religious and intellectual 
liberty. 


Progress Toward World Order 


Progress toward our goal will 
require: 


(1) That national isolationism, the 
monopolization of political power 
by a few nations, and the balance 
of power which hitherto have 
failed to maintain peace, be 
repudiated as policies which con- 
travene the purpose of establish- 
ing world order and the institu- 
tions requisite thereto. 

(2) That temporary collaboration 
among the United Nations should, 
as quickly as possible, give way 
to a universal order and not be 
consolidated into a closed military 
alliance to establish a preponder- 
ance of power or a concert of 
power. 

(3) That drastic reduction in arma- 
ments be undertaken as steps to- 
ward the goals envisaged in the 
Atlantic Charter of the “abandon- 
ment of the use of force” and lift- 
ing from the peoples of the world 
“the crushing burden of arma- 
ments,”’ 

(4) That immediate international 
collaboration such as is involved 
in (a) conferences dealing with 
specific problems and in (b) the 

, administration of relief and re- 
construction be guarded against 
exploitation for purposes of power 
politics. 

(5) That if regional organizations 
arise, they be part of an inclusive 
world order and shall not threaten 
the interests of world organiza- 
tion. 

(6) That a larger measure of disci- 
pline and sacrifice for the good 
of the whole world community be 
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practiced by each nation as neces- 
sary to the good of that nation 
as a part of the community. 

(7) That individual citizens recognize 
their responsibility for their col- 
lective decisions as reflected in 
national policies, 

(8) That ethical and moral standards 
recognized as applying to indi- 
vidual conduct be recognized as 
applying also to group, corporate, 
and national conduct. 

(9) That cultural and social collabora- 
tions be established, along with 
political collaboration, as essen- 
tial for the achievement of world 
order. ‘ 

(10) That an adequate motivation be 
developed in the will of the peo- 
ples of the world to support the 
agencies and arrangements for 
co-operation, so that the sense of 
national destiny which has hither- 
to led nations to seek national 
aggrandizement, shall hereafter 
find its expression in works that 
promote the welfare of mankind. 


Historic Park Opened 


(Continued from page 9) 


still remains to be done. If the work 
is carried on, the place gives pros- 


pect of being a pleasant one. On 
land slightly above the river—and 
any slight elevation in British 
Guiana is thrilling—are magnificent 
palm trees, and a little further from 
the river huge trees such as the 
kumaka and jango. Some having 
flaring, buttress-like trunks big 
enough to require fifteen men to 
surround joining hand to hand. With 
its historic atmosphere, this may well 
become a pleasant vacation spot as 
well as a colonial historical spot. At 
night one can hear the roar of mon- 
keys—called babboons locally—that 
sound like lions. There is wild life 
to those who will be quiet. There 
are also huge mosquitoes with ter- 
rific bites, and there is a tree studded 
with huge thorns, the sap of which 
is claimed to be poisonous and blind- 
ing. 

The restoration of Fort Nassau 
and its formal opening were part of 
the two hundredth anniversary cele- 
bration of the beginning of the Lu- 
theran Church in this colony at that 
place. It was a fitting memorial of a 
permanent kind—one that may be 
kept and improved. 


PRAYERS 


By WALTER COWEN 


Nor from mere words, in selfish pleading made, 
Asking for what we have not faith nor courage to attain, 
Do answers to our prayers from God descend. 
But prayer and true petition to our God 
Is patient doing well in faith, a lowly task, 
Is eyes to see and hands to do some kindly act, 
Is love which serves, nor dreams of thanks and praise. 
By every act and motive of our living: 
In every avenue of life’s long way: 
We make petition unto God in doing— 
And answers come as we in doing pray. 
Not to the easy words our lips can utter, 
But to that which our thoughts, our aims and actions say. 
Your prayers not answered, you complain! 
Your pleas to God have been in vain? 
Your selfish ways, your evil look, 
Are all recorded in God’s book. 
Your cold, hard eye, your cynic’s sneer, 
God only and your neighbors hear. 
For though you pray both night -and day, 
_ Help will not come, but flee away. 
But when your prayers and actions blend, 
And incense like, to heaven ascend, 
God gives you then as you aspire, 
The gold or dross of your own heart’s desire. 


Red Bank, N. J. 


Jero4s the Dosh 


Prruaps to you as to me has been 
quoted that line of Alexander Pope’s 
Essay on Man—“Whatever is, is 
right.” Its repetition to us “turned 
on the red light,” so to speak, after 
we had been going forward by a 
route which had been imagined but 
which had not yet been subjected 
to the adversities of construction. 
The quotation from Pope’s cele- 
brated essay came to us from one of 
those “hard-boiled” but withal pa- 
tient brethren who had _ listened 
while we described what we said 
would be in the future. And then he 
threw the switch and the green light 
disappeared. The red took its place 
and said Stop. Yet all our friend 
said was “But Looking Backward 
was written half a century ago. It 
captured the imagination of readers, 
but it is now forgotten and its ideals 
lie forgotten with the volume.” 

It must be admitted that those two 
somewhat “matter of fact” decades 
with which the nineteenth century 
closed had little to encourage purely 
imaginative idealism. Those were 
the years when captains of industry 
created social black-outs by the 
smoke of factories and when only 
bold university professors and un- 
practical preachers were edging to- 
ward a more equitable distribution 
of the products of men’s industry. 
Richard T. Ely was teaching what 
was called quite advanced “social 
science” in the University of Wis- 
consin. Washington Gladden was a 
Congregational preacher in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, whose views looked sus- 
piciously radical. Out of such an un- 
promising environment one Edward 
Bellamy wrote a book called Look- 
ing Backward. It described a social 
order in which everyone had the 
same income from the same govern- 
ment, but it was sufficient. Nobody 
was “in the red”; life was beautiful. 
As we now recall its claims to pop- 
ularity its basic principles attracted 
young people; especially those who 
were in college. It proposed a cheer- 
ful sort of socialism, under which 
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every member of the nation was as- 
sumed to be industrious, thrifty, 
good humored and benevolent to- 
ward his neighbors. 

And beeause ideals can be more 
than dreams and different from brain 
storms, Pope’s declaration when de- 
tached from its setting is wrong. 
Whatever is, is not right. On the 
contrary, whatever is, is wrong. 
Always what has reached the status 
of reality has also arrived at the 
stage where the agencies of correc- 
tion, improvement, extension, and 
widened application seek to modify 
satisfaction with it. It has attained 
the place where a maker delivers it 
to the world, not only to be useful, 
but to be the subject of another’s 
creative imagination. We want a new 
world order, but we will progress 
toward it only as we admit for con- 
sideration the proposals of folk who 
have “visions.” Thus we apply tests 
to the practical job of realizing their 
demands for what ought to be and 
therefore can be. 


EDUCATION IS IN DANGER 


SOMETIMES values- are stated in 
negative terms. The Japanese com- 
mander of a hospital near Nanking, 
China, “said a mouthful” about edu- 
cation in a conversation with an 
American missionary doctor on duty 
with Japanese as well as Chinese 
wounded at the capture of Nanking. 
Said he, “We Japanese will not be 
such fools as you Americans and the 
British have been. When you ‘oc- 
cupy’ a country, you establish 
schools and educate the people. Then 
they demand and get self-govern- 
ment. It is our intention,” he con- 
tinued, “to destroy the schools of 
China and make her a working pop- 
ulation of 400,000,000 inhabitants. 
The cheap labor thus available will, 
under the direction of Japanese over- 
lords, enable us to undersell every 
nation in Europe and North Amer- 
ica.” 

Proof of an intention to re-estab- 
lish illiteracy is seen in their attacks 


on educational institutions whenever 
they come within range of Japanese 
military authority. The Girls’ School 
of our United Lutheran Mission in 
Shantung, was one among many vic- 
tims that suffered bombardment in 
pursuance of this policy. 

When the Communist party in 
Russia obtained the needed author- 
ity, they barred instruction in re- 
ligion from the schedule of studies 
in the Bolshevik scheme of educa- 
tion, which admittedly was thorough 
and extensive. At the same time 
pastors were practically forbidden 
to give instruction in religion by 
limiting the number who could meet. 

In Norway, the Quisling party 
made demands on the schools which 
were balked by refusal of the teach- 
ers and pastors to comply with them. 
In Germany, the precious privileges 
of preparation for confirmation by 
instruction in the Catechism were 
not removed, but the Hitler Youth 
organization (Jugend Verein) de- 
vised programs that were set for the 
time when boys and girls could meet 
their pastors for instruction. 

In the United States, at this stage 
of an all-out conflict with the Axis 
powers, it seems safe to dismiss 
threats of interference with our sys- 
tem of free education by the victory 
of our enemies. But vigilance must 


be exercised within our own institu- — 


tions. Immediately in the foreground 
rises the possibility of their com- 
plete and permanent militarization. 
In the background is the return of 
a danger widely recognized prior to 
the arrival of the War Emergency; 
we called it secularization. It meant — 
the exclusion of positive religious — 
teachings within institutions of 
higher learning and the substitution 
in varied degrees of a philosophy of 
life that poisons religion. We mean 
materialism. Materialism denies ex- 
istence to that which is spiritual. It 
is a foe to the Christian faith. It is — 
subtle, “scientific,” productive of, — 
progress in culture and emphatic in — 
promises of quick and abundant re- 
wards. Satan is its source, and its 
gains turn to ashes as surely as 
tinder flashes and then turns gray 
and cold. j 

Tue LuTHERAN cannot state hon- — 
estly that the constituents of the — 
synods of the United Lutheran © 
Church ‘in America show signs of — 
appreciating the dangers of Chris- — 
tian education. None of the educa- — 
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tors with whom we have talked will 
say that our people are awake to the 
dangers confronting them. Patron- 
age deserved and asked by our lead- 
_ ers is either denied or evaded. Espe- 
cially must our colleges be given 
students and equipment so that we 
may do our share to meet and act 
upon present situations. 

We suggest two “do nots” for ex- 
amination and adoption in every Lu- 
theran parish in the land. First—we 
do not want our schools militarized. 
Second—we do not want education 
materialized. Hither is a menace, and 
both will form an alliance if they are 
not directly and strenuously op- 
posed. 


THE UNENDING QUEST 


OnE aftermath of a stimulating 
conversation can profitably be what 
a contemporary of ours calls a 
period of “cogitation.” Strict ac- 
countability for such a mental oc- 
cupation would doubtless lead to the 
confession that a ten-dollar price tag 
has been pinned on a ten-cent word. 
According to Webster, for cogitation 
there must be a degree of driving or 
stirring or of some other form of 
stimulation (agitation) urging us 
toward the consideration of a situa- 
tion. If a principle is involved, it 
must be of some personal concern to 
us. People who are adrift in their 
convictions only contemplate; they 
do not cogitate. It is when crises ar- 
rive that they either exchange drift- 
ing for efforts to reach conclusions 
or they are swept into indifference. 

We are not suggesting that con- 
templation is a low form of mental 
activity. On the contrary, it is one 
secondary protection against im- 
pulsiveness. There are numerous 
proverbs about people who act first 
~ and think afterward, if and when 
they get an opportunity. “Look be- 

fore you leap,” is one well-proved 
- maxim, and, “Out of the frying pan 
into the fire,” is another. The advice 
of Jesus that builders and war 
makers should count the cost before 
beginning operations has not always 
been sufficiently contemplated. Some 
who neglected this useful employ- 
ment are now driven to the kind of 
cogitation that wrinkles the brow 
and confuses the mind. Humanly 
speaking, disaster has presented its 
arrival and opportunity to weigh 
_ factors has passed. 
As is quite common in these days, 
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the conversation to which reference 
has been made had as its subject the 
series of propositions that have been 
impelled into popular circulation by 
a group of cogitators who foresee 
the end of this world war and the 
terms of peace. They are offering 
principles of an international agree- 
ment whereby nations will agree to 
conferences instead of resorting to 
war. They propose reciprocal recog- 
nition of human rights to displace 
the employment of military might. 
They are frankly pioneers who urge 
establishment of what is anew 
“world order.” It is assumed by 
these sponsors of the idea that peace 
and justice bring benefits that can 
and should accrue to every human 
being, regardless of race, color, cult, 
or form of social organization, if all 
men are given the chance to exercise 
those inalienable rights with which 
the Creator has endowed them. 

Besides enormously increasing the 
resources which nature, industry, 
culture, and reverence make avail- 
able for those “made a little lower 
than the angels and crowned with 
glory and power,” the idea is to re- 
duce waste and debar destruction. 
THE LuTHERAN has already quoted 
the statements of conservative scien- 
tists (chemists, inventors, and econ- 
omists), that no one’s wants need go 
unsatisfied if people learn uses in- 
stead of neglect, waste, and disre- 
gard for their life on the earth. 

And since one of the greatest and 
worst agencies of destruction is war 
and its inevitable consequences of 
worry and grief, it is proposed to 
forbid resort to arms as the means 
to acquire national influence. By 
using the present United Nations as 
the initial international authority 
and by establishing the means to 
gather, equip, and direct an inter- 
national police force, it is claimed 
that a start can be made toward this 
World Order of which Americans 
have been the more active sponsors, 
but which now has won the support 
of prominent churchmen and states- 
men in all the United Nations. 

So far as we can discern, the prop- 
ositions on which discussion rests, 
the terms of a Just and Permanent 
Peace, are beyond contradiction. To 
make that conclusion, one asks: 

Is war desirable? 
Can principles of justice be dis- 
cerned and applied? 


Is settlement of international 


issues by conference attainable?. 

Is an international “over au- 
thority,’ including police power, 
capable of establishment? 

Is the favor of God attainable 
for a World Order founded on just 
administration of the earth’s re- 
sources? 

May the citizens of the Chris- 
tian nations urge regard for prin- 
ciples of a just and permanent 
peace in the coming peace agree- 
ment? 


STATISTICS FROM INDIA 


ONncrE a year, but usually earlier 
than an August date, THz LUTHERAN 
is the favored recipient of a pam- 
phlet from India. Its title places it 
in a class all its own. One reads: 
1942 Statistics, United Lutheran 
Church Mission and Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Madras 
Presidency, India. 

The author, by means of head- 
lines, indicates the field’s main and 
subordinate activities. Primary titles 
are: The Church, The School Chil- 
dren, Support of Mission Work, and 
Summary. For the first of these di- 
visions, it is indicated that the bap- 
tized members in 1942 numbered 
198,530. The totals for five years, 
1938 to 1942 inclusive, show net 
gain for each year; but the percent- 
age is irregular. It was one-fifth of 
one per cent in 1939; 3.4 per cent in 
1941, and 1.4 per cent in 1942. 

Our India field subdivides into 
thirty-one administrative areas, 
which the report classifies under the 
term “Charge.” Of these, the largest 
is Tenale with a baptized member- 
ship of 24,310 souls. Of the thirty- 
one Charges two exceed 20,000 bap- 
tized members, and five more are 
over 10,000. The area, of course, sub- 
divides into sections where India 
clergymen and other workers are 
directed by an ordained missionary. 

Baptisms in the India field in 1942 
totaled 7,764 of whom almost half 
(3,340) were from non-Christian 
families. In the entire mission there 
were 78,170 baptized children. 

There are 3,372 “workers” in the 
field. Of these 116 are pastors, 642 
are named “Other Evangelistic 
Workers,” 1,990 are school teachers 
and 624 are titled “other workers.” 
We noted no evidence of decline in 
any department. In totals 1942 seems 
to have been a banner year for the 
progress of the mission activities. 
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LESSON 


FOR GOD 10 THE PEOPLE 


Moses’ Experiences in Leadership Show Israel's Lapses and 


Restorations to Divine Favor 


Exodus 32: 7-10; 34: 4-9, 27, 28. The Sunday School Lesson for August 29 


_ Once more the readers of this page are reminded that during the third 
quarter of 1943 the general theme for the selection of weekly Sunday 
school excerpts from the Pentateuch is “God in the Making of a Nation— 
the Era of Moses.” The Book of Exodus provides most of the “quotes,” 
since it contains the account of the emergence from slavery and the begin- 
nings of autonomy of the heirs of the promise made to Abraham. 

‘It is also to be kept in mind that while Moses is the narrator, what 
he has written is not a diary in which one finds a daily record of the 


scenes through which he lived. The 
author chose episodes for his record 
that demonstrate two sources of inci- 
dents. There are those that introduce 
the reader directly to Jehovah and His 
provisions for a nation to which He 
could entrust the eventual birth of the 
Messiah. But there is even closer con- 
tact with a weak and vacillating peo- 
ple who were suspicious of everything 
connected with their mission. 


Relapse Toward Egyptian Idolatry 


The excerpt quoted for study by 
adults in our Sunday schools and con- 
gregations on August 29 of this year 
begins abruptly with verses 7 to 10 of 
the thirty-second chapter of Exodus. 
Much of great importance occurred 
which Moses described in chapters 25 
to 32. It will be remembered that that 
portion of the Book of Exodus is de- 
voted to the narration of the regula- 
tions adopted by the people after 
Jehovah had revealed them as instruc- 
tions to Moses. The great leader had 
been called to ascend to the heights of 
Mt. Sinai. There he had received in 
an intensive way a revelation of which 
the authorizing or feature was the im- 
mediate presence of God. In the course 
of benefitting by this assurance of the 
reality and nearness of Jehovah, he 
also received a group of principles 
which were recorded upon two .tables 
of stone: we know them as the Ten 
Commandments. What one might call 
an expansion of these principles so 
that they were applied to daily conduct, 
was also a product of his sojourn in 
the mountain. He was there for a 
period of forty days, and much of the 
future, not only of Israel but of law 
and order for the whole world, was 
brought into clear definition and made 
ready for deliverance to the people 
when Moses returned to them. 

According to a tradition sponsored 
by Jewish rabbis and found in an 
article in The Jewish Cyclopedia, of 
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which the heading is, “The Golden 
Calf,” there was a vague tradition con- 
cerning the time during which Moses 
would not be in visible leadership of 
his people. They had become accus- 
tomed to the exercise of his personal 
authority. There seem to have been a 
site and a tent in which he was to be 
found, and to him, as has been stated 
in a previous lesson study, the people 
resorted for advice and encouragement. 
When after thirty-six or forty-eight 
hours he did not return from the moun- 
tain, the people became uneasy. They 
did not know what had become of him. 
Then rumor took charge of the situa- 
tion and circulated the idea that it was 
not Jehovah, but Beelzebub who had 
seduced the people into leaving Egypt, 
who had inveigled Moses into becom- 
ing their leader, and who now had 
taken their lawgiver into the moun- 
tains where he would perish and their 
own destruction would then follow. 


Back to Their Idols 


Habit now stepped in. If this was a 
false god who had led them out of 
Egypt, then, they reasoned, their true 
deity was the one of whom they had 
knowledge while they were still in 
Egypt. The worship of Osiris and of 
Isis, the symbolism of the calf or the 
bull, came into the foreground of their 
anxiety. They demanded of Aaron, 
who had been the spokesman of Moses, 
that he should make them such a god 
as they had known in Egypt. Aaron, 
who seems never to have had any 
strength of character when he was out 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
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M. Israel Sins. Exodus 32: 3-10. 
T. Moses Intercedes for Israel. Exodus 32:29-35. 
W. God’s New Covenant. Exodus 34: 4-10. 
Th. The New Covenant Recorded. Exodus 34: 


27, 28. 
F. The Penalty for Sin. Genesis 2:16, 17; 
Ezekiel 18: 4. 
Sat. The Remedy for Sin. Isaiah 53: 4-6. 
S. The Way of Salvation. Romans 5: 6-11. 
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of the reach of his brother, complied 
with their request. Moses was told by 
Jehovah, even though he had the two 
tables of stone in his hand, to come 
down from the mountain and see the 
people; “they have turned aside quickly 
out of the way which I commanded 
them,” the Lord told him. 

What happened when Moses came 
back and found the people engaged in 
a religious festival, the central place of 
which was this hastily made golden calf 
and the altar before it, required few 
words for the telling. “And Moses’ 
anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables 
out of his hands, and brake them be- 
neath the mount. And he took the calf 
which they had made, and burnt it in 
the fire, and ground it to powder, and 
strawed it upon the water, and made 
the children of Israel drink of it.” 

Then he demanded an explanation 
from Aaron. Following this he “stood 
in the gate of the camp, and said, Who 
is on the Lord’s side? let him come 
unto me.” Only the sons of Levi gath- 
ered there. Through these, punishment 
was inflicted upon those who had dese- 
crated the Lord’s provisions for their 
mission, and the Levites were. given 
priestly functions. ; 


The Restraint of Purpose 


The episode of the golden calf is said 
by Jewish tradition to be second in 
rank to the temptation and fall of man 
in the Garden of Eden. And like that 
first catastrophe which fell upon those ~ 
created in God’s image, the opportunity 
for repentance was given the sinners. — 
Again Moses was summoned into the 
secrecy of Mt. Sinai to commune with 
God and to have impressed upon him 
the merciful attributes of Him Who 
had chosen them for Himself. A kind 


of religious formula was given to Moses — 


for transmission to the people. In our 
version of Exodus 34: 6 one reads: “The ~ 
Lord, The Lord God, merciful and gra-_ 
cious, longsuffering, and abundant in | 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- — 
gression and sin, and that will by no — 
means clear the guilty; visiting the in- — 
iquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the children’s children, unto — 
the third and to the fourth generation.” 

A renewal of the covenant between — 
God and the people was made with — 
Moses as the intermediator. In connec- — 
tion therewith one notices that the — 
covenant of the Sabbath was again pro- — 
claimed, together with other regula- 
tions for the people. 


The Lutheran 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Ky Lola John Teaver 


How To Be Popular 


Ecclesiastes 9: 7-10 


“How to make people like you” would 
- be another way of stating our topic. It 
is only the rarest person who is not 
interested in the answer. There are 
unique personalities, usually with a 
touch of genius, that seem to get along 
with no regard for what people think 
about them. It gives one real satisfac- 
tion when his neighbors unite in giving 
him friendship and respect. 

Yet the question implied in our topic 
is most deceiving. Popularity is not 
achieved by deliberate effort. Franklin 
set for himself a series of virtues which 
he was to acquire by practicing one or 
“wo each month. For instance, during 
September he would become patient; 
during October honest, and so on 
through the year. In the end, theo- 
retically, he would possess all the vir- 
tues. It just does not work that way. 

Neither can you set down the cata- 
logue of character traits that add to 


popularity and achieve them one by 


one. The really popular people are 
surprised at their popularity. They 
have lived for other goals, and pop- 
ularity has come as a by-product. A 
few years ago Catherine Atkinson 
/ Miller wrote a helpful little book for 
girls titled Eighteen. In it she makes 
the point that “you develop personality 
most effectively by forgetting about it.” 


Complexes 

A little psychology is a dangerous 
thing. We hear so much about com- 
plexes, or used to, that almost any kind 
of personality problem is attributed to 
some complex. Inferiority is one of the 
most common types. People become 
nervous, self-conscious, and find them- 
selves at their worst instead of at their 
best when they suspect that they are 
inferior. Others with the same sense 
of inferiority become boastful and 
blustering. They seem to care little 
for the opinion of others when they 
really care a great deal. 

A sense of superiority is hard to con- 
ceal. One cannot be democratic with 
others when it is present. It becomes 
_ a barrier between people. When we 
suspect it in another, we are imme- 
‘diately on our guard. It is debasing to 
our own self-esteem to know that 
_ someone has looked down upon us and 
tried to patronize us. 
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Again we may revert to the intro- 
duction to this topic. Complexes, too, 
are best overcome when we forget 
them. The secret is to attach our in- 
terest on others. If we study our 
friends and seek to know their motives 
and life purposes, we will find this an 
absorbing study. In fact, anything out- 
side of ourselves in which we can be- 
come deeply interested will serve to 
take us out of our narrow selfish con- 
cerns. In the terms of an old song on 
happiness, 

“T won’t be happy 
Till I make you happy, too.” 


Virtues of Popularity 


Some of the marks of the truly pop- 
ular are worth our thought, not as hard 
and fast rules, or steps on the ladder 
up to popularity, but as traits of char- 
acter that give us the most personal 
satisfaction. Patience is essential. We 
have to live with others, and we never 
do know them well enough to be sure 
of their motives. When they are quick- 
tempered or -dishonest in some petty 
way, we must take time to understand 
just what is wrong with them. Friend- 
ship is too valuable to be thrown away 
easily. We can take some personal 
hurts from others while we seek to 
understand them. 

The spirit of service is essential to 
real popularity. This spirit is unselfish- 
ness. It is possible for a time to cam- 
ouflage the self-centered soul under 
the appearance of unselfish service. 
But this camouflage wears thin in time. 
One who is selfish at heart will betray 
himself sooner or later. Jesus has given 
us the life motive that will work to 
our own happiness and_ incidentally 
make us worthy of the regard of others. 
“Not to be served, but to serve” is the 
motto of the truly popular life. 

Margaret Fuller said that all the good 
she had ever done to others she had done 
by calling on every nature for its best. 
This does not mean flattery. It means 
an honest searching in others for their 
best. Jesus followed this principle per- 
fectly and redeemed many a soul by 
His trust. We must honor others by 
showing our faith in them. 

To be thoughtful and considerate 
brings happy relationships with others. 
Words are so carelessly thrown about 
by all of us. The mechanical rule for 
speech used to be, “Count ten before 
,you speak.” It isa rule that, if observed, 
would save many a broken friendship. 


A good place to begin being consider- 
ate is in our homes. How surprised 
mothers are sometimes when they, 
with their children, are visiting neigh- 
bors, to discover them placing chairs 
for the ladies, helping cheerfully in 
common tasks, and generally showing 
social graces that had been quite care- 
fully concealed at home. 

Tempers must be under control at all 
times. There are some folks who seem 
to think that temper is like a safety 
valve on a steam engine and it is 
necessary to blow off at times to pre- 
vent inner damage. The analogy is 
badly drawn. The more we give way 
to bad temper the less we control it. 
It is a habit that grows on us. Others 
discover our weakness and too many 
of them play upon it, stirring us up 
with an unhealthy delight in awaiting 
the explosion. Hotheaded folks are 
never popular for long. 


The Absorbing Passion 


Christianity is the solution to per- 
sonality problems. It places in the cen- 
ter of life one great objective. This 
objective becomes the unifying in- 
fluence in life. We live for it and every- 
thing we are or do is related to it. “For 
me to live is Christ” was the life pur- 
pose of Paul. It has been the life pur- 
pose of all truly great souls. Christ 
lived perfectly every character trait 
required for popularity. The great 
mass of common folks loved Him and 
respected Him. Some of the leaders 
of His race also gave Him their ad- 
miration and loyalty. Paul was one of 
these. Do we ever suspect that Jesus 
lived consciously for popularity? In- 
deed His is the best example of a life 
that disregarded public opinion and 
dared to go against the crowd. 

The integrity of His own soul was 
essential to Christ. To be true to self 
is the first step in being true to others. 
All the love that He showed to others 


' was real love, coming out of a heart 


fully dedicated to the serving and sav- 
ing of the world. This kind of love 
cannot be assumed; it has to belong 
in the heart. Christ.was the Friend to 
everyone, our Friend, because friend- 
liness was within. True hearts re- 
sponded to Him. If we accept Him as 
our Master, we will find the same re- 
sponse. Those who have within them 
the qualities that respond to unselfish 
living, who love in Christ’s definition 
of love, will give us their respect and 
friendship. To be popular with them 
should satisfy the Christian. To be 
popular with the rest is too costly. If 
we please Christ, we will please His 
people. 


* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, August 29. 
Next topic, “What Christ Would Call a 
Good League.” 
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BOOKS 


Holy Cause of Freedom 


A Preacher Looks at War. By Daniel A. Poling. Macmillan. 101 pages. $1.25. 
Tuts is a well-written book by a qualified writer. From its contents it 
is clear that we have no hasty essay inspired in a moment of passion. Rather 
does it smack of a strong conviction born out of faith and experience, ded- 
icated to the author’s son, Chaplain Clark Vandersall Poling, reported miss- 


ing in action last February. 

It is written in a positive strain, with 
little about the enemy, but much about 
the crushed nations and our respon- 
sibility to them. “War,” says Dr. Poling, 
“is always unholy,” but there are holy 
causes of freedom for human person- 
ality. Following Part I on War, Part II 
has as its subject, “When Peace Comes.” 
It includes articles written for the 
Christian Herald by the author over a 
period of several years. Also there 
are analyses of the Atlantic Charter, 
Herbert Hoover’s Proposals, Church 
Peace Conferences, Russia’s Religious 
Freedom Doctrine, “What Jesus Has to 
Say,” and the necessary caution, “Let 
Christian Men Beware.” These ought 
to be read and told to the people. 

Do not neglect the Appendix for in it 
the character of the author is best set 
forth showing him to be a man with 
Christian courage and conviction. The 
book should be useful for rousing the 
reader to thought and action. 

GeorcE C. KOEHLER. 


Unique Book of Devotions 


The Hand of God. By the faculty and 
leaders of Camp Nawakwa. Published 
by the Alumni Association of Camp 
Nawakwa. 44 pages. $1. 

In publishing The Hand of God mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of 
Camp Nawakwa bore concrete testi- 
mony to the fine Christian spirit en- 
gendered by this camp. This devotional 
book was published as the tenth anni- 
versary contribution of the Alumni As- 
sociation to the camp which this year 
is celebrating its fifteenth anniversary. 

The purpose of the book is two-fold. 
For those who have been at Nawakwa 
it is to serve as a storehouse of treas- 
ured memories. It also has value for 
those who have never been at Nawakwa. 

Though this book contains only 
forty-four pages it would be wrong to 
call it a booklet. The pages measure 
84% x 11 inches and the book contains 
eighteen full-page pictures of consum- 
mate beauty, each of them closely re- 
lated to a meditation. The suggested 
Bible readings, the guidance for 
thought, the printed meditations, and 
the pictures are all closely related, and 
each makes its contribution to help 

- former campers to re-live their experi- 


ences at camp and to renew the deep- 
ened resolutions made in the camp’s 
four-fold program. This book is not 
only a fine devotional guide; it is also 
a work of art. While it will have pri- 
mary interest for those who are ac- 
quainted with this youth camp, which 
is sponsored by the Parish and Church 
School Board of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, it should also have 
an.appeal to a much larger circle of 
people who seek intimate communion 
with God. This book will undoubtedly 
stimulate interest in summer camps 
and the increasing part they play in the 
educational program of all churches. 
ArtuHuR H. GETZ. 


Christians and Jews 


Stars and Sand: Jewish Notes by Non- 
Jewish Notables. Compiled by Joseph 
L. Baron. Jewish Publication Society. 
$2.50. 

Tuts book of 555 pages was compiled 
by the Rabbi of Congregation Emanu- 
El B’ne Jeshurun, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and is a companion volume of his 
Candles in the Night. 

In choosing the title, Stars and Sand, 
the compiler no doubt thought of Gen- 
esis 22: 17, where it is prophesied that 
the children of Abraham should be as 
numerous “as the stars of the heaven 
and as the sand upon the seashore.” 

Much has been written by anti- 
Semites concerning the Jewish people 
which might be entitled “Sand”—trod- 
den under foot. In view of that, this 
volume should be entitled “Stars”— 
there is no sand to it. As a sub-head- 
ing, expressing the content of the book, 
“An Anthology of Pro-Jewish Expres- 
sions by Distinguished Non-Jews,” 
would be more appropriate. There are 
440 such excerpts, beginning with St. 
Augustine, Martin Luther, George 
Bernard Shaw, and on to Winston 
Churchill and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

The book has a bibliography, index 
of authors and index of subjects. A 
brief synopsis by the author heads 
each excerpt and adds to the interest 
of the book. Eighteen illustrations by 
world-renowned painters, including 
Rembrandt, Leighton, Michelangelo: 
and Raphael, add to its beauty. 


It is the hope of the compiler that 
this book will “help strengthen the 
morale of the Jew and deepen the ap- 
preciation of the non-Jew at a time 
when mutual understanding and friend- 
ship between peoples are needed so 


urgently.” 
To this we can only say, Amen! May 
it be so! D. B. Bravin. 


Jews and Christians 


The Church's Mission to the Jews. By 
Paul |. Morentz. Reprinted and pub- 
lished by Christ's Mission to the Jews, 
5809 Hays Street, East Liberty, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 32 pages. 25 cents. 

It 1s not surprising that this excel- 
lent little book by the late Jewish mis- 
sionary, Paul I. Morentz, should now 
experience a resurrection, nor that it 
should be the living Jewish missionary, 
D. B. Bravin, of Christ’s Mission, 
Pittsburgh, who should bring it back 
to life. For no better booklet on con- 
verting the church to Jewish missions 
and on converting Jews to the church 
and its Christ has thus far seen the 
light of day, and no one better knows 
its intrinsic worth than Missionary 
Bravin, whose many years of mission- 
ary labor have proved to him that the 
methods set forth in this booklet are 
the methods by which the Jews of our 
day may be reached. 

How can the church be won to gen- 
uine work among the Jews? How can 
the church, once won, most effectively 
do this work? How can a Christian 
believer reach his Jewish friends, ac- 
quaintances, and neighbors with the 
Gospel? These fundamental questions 
—very practical and very vital in our 
day—are answered succinctly, point- 
edly, and convincingly in this small 
book. Christians and Jews owe Pastor 
Bravin a debt of gratitude that can be 
repaid best by responding to the mes- 
sage of the book. Pau J. Hou. 


Book for Scholars 


John Amos Comenius. That Incom- 
parable Moravian. By Matthew Spinka. — 
oe. of Chicago Press. 177 pages. — 

Wee | 

THOSE interested in the history of — 
educational reform and those inter- 
ested in ecumenical movements will 
turn to this volume. They will appre- 
ciate the painstaking scholarship which 
shows great familiarity with the orig- 
inal sources. The extensive bibliog- 
raphy will gratify them—assuming — 
their ability to handle a half dozen for- 
eign languages—if they wish to inves- — 
tigate in great detail the life and labors 
of Comenius. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful whether the book will 
appeal to the general reader of re- 
ligious biography. BenJamin Lotz. — 
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The Drink Problem 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Ever since reading your comments on 
the Sunday School Lesson for July 25, 
the temperance lesson, “What Alcoholic 
Drinking Does to People,” I have been 


“wanting to write you. The indifferent 


attitude of our beloved U.L.C.A. to- 
ward the drink problem has long been 
a matter of deep concern and great sor- 
row to me. I even heard of one of our 
pastors who said, “You know the Lu- 
theran Church does not believe in pro- 
hibition.” 

As a rule the church should confine 
herself to the preaching of the Gospel 
alone, but in days of old God’s min- 
isters did not hesitate to declare their 
sentiments and openly fight this mon- 
strous evil. We know it to be one of 
Satan’s most destructive weapons, for 
hand in hand with drink go prostitu- 
tion and a host of other evils. You say, 
“This noble experiment failed in its 
purpose. Bootleggers, gangsters and 
political strategists destroyed respect 
as well as regard for the law, and it 
was repealed. There was no alterna- 
tive, but there is a left-over principle 
which is still entitled to discussion.” 

There is always a class of people 
that will defy and try to break any 
law: witness the gangsters and others 
who still ply their murderous business 
in spite of all attempts to suppress 
them. But should the laws against such 
be repealed? Simply because they 
eannot eliminate these evils altogether? 
That would apply equally to such 
crimes as murder, adultery, child steal- 
ing, arson, etc. If our Uncle Sam can 
compel millions of people to limit their 
sugar, gasoline, tires, and canned foods 
and meat, he can also regulate their 
consumption of liquor, and close the 
degrading and obscene liquor places 
that are destroying our boys and girls, 
our homes and our happiness. 

Not a promise made by the admin- 
istration as to the liquor business has 
been kept. Saloons are worse than they 
ever were. Formerly women were not 
allowed to enter, now they are wel- 
comed, and thousands of young girls 
are employed as bar maids, who do all 
they can to induce others to drink. 
Bootlegging and illicit liquor dealing 
is worse than ever. Because of the 
enormous profits these liquor barons 
are making, they will expend any 
amount of money to spread all kinds 


of propaganda against the return of 


prohibition. Prohibition never had a 
“square deal” toward its enforcement, 
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but even then the results were startling, 
in the reduction of crime and drinking. 
The Keeley Institutes almost went out 
of business. And many men, heretofore 
victims of the saloons, were restored 
to their families, once again sober and 
capable of holding their jobs. 
Rutu M. (Mrs. E. F.) Tonsrne. 


Unasked but Welcomed 


THERE are many ways in which a 
sincere Christian may humbly and yet 
helpfully follow “In His steps.” 

A certain follower of the Christ se- 
cures lunch in a restaurant in which 
the help is Greek or of Greek descent. 
The young woman who usually waits 
upon him was absent for a number of 
days, and when she returned he ob- 
served that only by a mighty effort was 
she able to keep back her tears. An- 
other diner asked the question, “Was 
it a boy or a girl that you lost?” She 
replied, “A little girl.” 

Coming to the above-mentioned 
“follower of the Christ” he asked her, 
“How old was your little girl?” and 
she, with tears streaming down her 
face, replied, “Not quite three.” 

She went on to tell how the little one 
had been stricken with appendicitis and 
after a successful appendectomy had 
succumbed to pneumonia. 

The following day the bereaved 
mother found under the diner’s plate, 
in addition to the usual tip, a slip of 
paper on which was typed this verse: 


“Oh when a mother meets on High 
The-child she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for toils and fears, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

The day of woe, the watchful night, 
An over-payment of delight! 

For Life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own.” 


That was on a Saturday; and on 
Monday the young woman, with eyes 
shining, greeted the diner, “Thank you, 
sir! That was beautiful! Did you 
write it?” 

He replied, “No, it is a combination 
of quotations which had been running 
in my mind, and I typed it off in the 
hope that it might be helpful to you.” 

“It was helpful,” she exclaimed. “T’ve 
read it over and over again.” 

The cashier also expressed apprecia- 
tion: “I, too, read the message that you 
left under your plate. It was beauti- 
ful! It has done more than anything 
else to help Jane overcome her sorrow.” 

Rape L. WAGNER. 

Upper Darby, Pa. 


LETTERS 


Written Long Ago 


Renowned Scotchman, John Stuart 
Blackie, Became Allergic to Book 


“I SOMETIMES wish myself back in the 
Middle Ages, when the minstrel was 
the only teacher, and when singing was 
almost the only sermon. And I will tell 
you why. Reading is a stupid, dull kind 
of thing, but singing stirs up the whole 
soul. In the. best days of the world 
there was no reading and no books. 
Homer never saw a book; he never 
could have seen one. I think we see a 
great deal too many books. A great 
many people become mere reading 
machines, having no living function at 
all. I would like at some time to give 
a lecture on the logic of education. It 
simply means that you must learn to 
use your legs, your hands, your ears, 
your tongues, and your throats—rather 
than be crammed up with all sorts of 


‘things and then be measured with red 


tape by a gentleman from London. Es- 
pecially if you wish to be happy, cul- 
tivate song. 

“IT am rather a young old boy, and I 
am one of the happiest creatures under 
the sun at this moment, and my amuse- 
ment is to sing songs. In railway 
coaches and other places I see a num- 
ber smoking what they call tobacco. 
Well, whatever they may say about 
that, it is not an intellectual or a moral 
amusement, nor a moral stimulant, and 
the flavor of it is not at all like the rose 
or any poetic thing I know. It is essen- 
tially a vulgar sort of amusement. My 
amusement is to sing songs. At home 
I am always singing Scotch songs; and 
abroad, when those wretches are smok- 
ing, I hum to myself, ‘Scots, wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled,’ or similar songs.” 


Postscript by PROF. E. S. GERHARD 


ALTHOUGH this item was written well- 
nigh a hundred years ago, its biting 
comment so befitting our sloppy and in- 
efficient education and the offensive and 
obnoxious habit of smoking every- 
where, all the time, by both men and 
women, and the protest against the ban 
prohibiting smoking in public convey- 
ances, make me think it was almost too 
good to let pass by. It surely is timely. 

It was written by that resolute 
Scotchman, Prof. John Stuart Blackie 
(1809-1895), professor of Greek at 
Edinburgh for thirty years. In 1857 he 
published a volume of Hymns and 
Songs: Lays and Legends of Ancient 
Greece; what I am enclosing I think is 
a part of the preface of that book. 
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“DEBT-FREE IN 1943,” A CHALLENGING SLOGAN 
Gifts and Improvements to Property 


“Tue Land of Sunshine” and one of 
America’s winter playgrounds has been 
transformed. into a year-round com- 
munity with the war industry found 
feverishly operating in all parts of 
Florida. Thousands of people are here, 
not to spend the winter, but to take 
part in the matter of ship building, to 
perform military service, to assist in 
the tremendous task of manufacturing 
and transportation, and a few to visit 
those who are so engaged. A ceiling on 
rental charges in several of the cities 
has kept such charges at a reasonable 
level. The shortage of housing facilities 
is one of the greatest problems that 
confront the local residents as well as 
the would-be new residents. Those of 
us who experienced the hectic days of 
the Florida real estate boom in the late 
1920’s cherish the hope that another 
such speculative, unreal situation will 
not arise, although the present condi- 
tion reminds us of those years. 

Many churches in Florida of every 
denomination are taking advantage of 
the times to pay off long standing 
property indebtedness. “Debt-free in 
43” has been made a_ challenging 
slogan, and success has already been 
achieved in many instances. “Mortgage 
burning” announcements often appear. 
The majority of the Lutheran Synod of 
Florida churches were organized in the 
days of the real estate boom. Building 
lots were expensive, building material 
costly, labor commanded high wages. 
But there are some heartening things 
happening amongst us. 


Heartening Debt Reductions 


St. Paul’s Church, Tampa, the Rev. 
Robert E. Van Deusen pastor, this year 
increased its building fund to over 
$8,000 in cash and pledges. The present 
church building will be replaced by an 
adequate house of worship as soon as 
possible after the war closes. There. is 
no debt on the property. The congre- 
gation is planning for the future. St. 
Paul’s Church was organized in 1927 
by Dr. George F. Snyder, now pastor 
of Memorial Church, St. Augustine. 
Recently, while on a visit with his 
home folks, who still reside in Tampa, 
Dr. Snyder delivered an address at a 
meeting of the Torch Club on the sub- 
ject, “World Peace and How to Obtain 
Ate 

In the report of the president of the 
Synod of Florida at its June conven- 
tion in Tampa, the Rev. N. D. Yount 
stated that commendable progress has 
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By W. E. Pucu 


been made by several churches in debt 
reduction, namely, Trinity, St. Peters- 
burg; St. Mark’s, Jacksonville; and St. 
John’s, Hollywood. Mr. Ellwood L. 
Bowman, Divisional Secretary for 
Church Extension on the staff of the 
Board of American Missions, was 
quoted as saying: “All loans in the 
Florida Synod are now on a basis ap- 
proved by the Board. I am well pleased 
with the situation.” 


Appreciated Gifts 


Grace Church, Lakeland, William E. 
Wheeler, D.D., pastor, has received 
from the estate of the late Mr. J. H. 
Mayer the sum of $10,000. This enabled 
the congregation to pay its mortgaged 
indebtedness to the Board of American 
Missions, and now, as the pastor stated 
it: “Grace Church owes no one any- 
thing but gratitude and good will.” 


Trinity Church, Jacksonville, W. E. 
Pugh, D.D., pastor, has just received as 
a gift the corner lot, 100 x 125 feet, 
adjacent to the church building itself. 


‘This fine property was purchased and 


donated to the church by the Kloeppel 
Hotels, Inc., Mr. Robert Kloeppel, pres- 
ident and director, when it was found 
that plans were under way for the con- 
struction of apartment houses on the 
site. Using this splendid gift as in- 
spiration and challenge, the congrega- 
tion is now actively engaged in secur- 
ing contributions for the liquidation of 
its indebtedness incurred when the 
present church was built in 1927-1928. 


Improvements 


in church property and addition to 
equipment are evidences of progress 
being made. St. John’s Church, Holly- 
wood, received from members and 
friends new paraments for the altar 
and chancel. 


Grace, Lakeland, was presented with 
a large type Bible for the lectern in 
the parish house, and new choir robes 
and caps. 


The Lutheran Fellowship Bible Class 
installed two heaters in Holy Trinity, 
Miami, and a Christian and American 
flag were donated by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society.. This society has taken as its 
immediate objective the raising of 
funds for the purchase of a parsonage. 


Venetian, blinds were installed in 
First United Lutheran Church, West 
Palm Beach, a new set of white altar 
cloths were given by a friend, and an 


=, 


American and a Christian flag were 
recently dedicated. 


The Church of the Resurrection, 
Daytona Beach, made improvements by 
way of painting the basement walls and 
providing additional Sunday school 
class rooms in the basement. 


A new Hammond organ and com- 
munion set as memorial gifts were re- 
ceived by St. Mark’s, Jacksonville. 


St. Paul’s, Tampa, put a new roof on 
its building, and received as gifts a 
dossal curtain and chancel carpet. 


Trinity, Jacksonville, was recently 
given a brass altar desk as a memorial, 
and the choir presented the pastor with 
a new pulpit gown and stoles for the 
several church year seasons. 


Vacation Bible Schools 


The Church of the Resurrection, 
Daytona Beach, the Rev. Roy T. Trout- 
man pastor; St. John’s, Jacksonville, 
C. F. H. Krueger, D.D., pastor; and 
Trinity, Jacksonville, W. E. Pugh, D.D., 
pastor, each had a successful vacation 
Bible school in the month of June. 


Friendly Relationship 


The Rev. George F. Hart, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Jacksonville, was 
elected president of the Jacksonville 
Ministerial Alliance. and Christian 
Council. The original organization, 
whose membership consisted of min- 
isters of evangelical churches, was 
known as the Jacksonville Ministerial 
Alliance. It has been reorganized and 
enlarged so that each member pastor 
may have a layman representative in 
the group. The Alliance employs a 
part-time executive secretary who is 
largely responsible for the execution of © 
work undertaken by the body. In line 
with the spirit of the times, an inter- 
racial ministerial council was recently 
organized, its membership being com- — 
posed of white and colored ministers. 
The objective of this new movement — 
is the cultivation of friendly relations — 
between the races looking to the re-_ 
ligious as well as civic welfare of the 
community. 


It seems that every church in the 
Florida Synod has given more than its — 
allotment for Lutheran World Action. — 
The Florida quota was $1,100. Mr. — 
C. M. Brubaker, director of the appeal 
in the synod and its treasurer as well, — 
reports that well over $1,700 has been 
received. 4 


The Lutheran Service Center in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., continues to minister in a 
helpful way, especially to the service — 
men of Fort Jackson and the Columbia 
Air Base. The Rev. Fred. R. Greninger 
is the pastor in charge. ‘ 
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Whdwest Whscelleanies 


' RURAL CHURCH COMMITTEES DISSEMINATE NEWS OF VALUE 


Dr. Eart S. RupIsIn, associate sec- 
retary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, was the principal speaker at the 
Northeast Sunday School Convention, 
held recently at St. Paul’s Church, 
Uehling, Nebr. Other speakers on the 
program were Mrs. E. Wendt and the 
Rev. Henry Rowoldt. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year are the Rev. R. 
Jobman, president; Bernitta Von Seg- 
gern, vice-president;. and Norman 
Loeske, secretary-treasurer. The 1944 
convention will be at Salem Church, 
Fontanelle, Nebr. The theme will be, 
“A Charge to Keep I Have.” 


New Periodicals 

While in some sections of the. pub- 
lishing business certain restrictions 
have become inevitable, elsewhere new 
periodicals are bursting forth. Two of 
them have just made their appearance. 
One is The Rural Lutheran, published 
monthly by the Rural Church Com- 
mittee of the South Dakota District of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America. As it is the first of its kind 
within American Lutheranism, it car- 
ries great possibilities. The need for 
such a medium has long been felt by 
rural Lutherans everywhere in their 
much overlooked parishes with so 
many problems peculiar to these fields. 
~The Norwegian Synod, predominantly 
rural in character, has taken the in- 
itiative in this enterprise. Our co- 
operation will be mutually advan- 
tageous. Sample copies may be secured 
through the editor, the Rev. Virgil C. 
Hougen, Irene, S. D. 


The other new periodical, Journal of 
the Town and Country Church, is the 
product of long preparations on the part 
of the Town and Country Church 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and the 
Home Missions Council of North 
America. Free copies for distribution 
are now available and may be secured 
either through the New York office of 
the Federal Council, 297 Fourth Ave., 
‘or this writer, 1614 D St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. These two new publications are 
unquestioned evidence of the irresis- 
tible rise of a rural consciousness upon 
the effectiveness of which the future 
of the entire church depends. City 
churches would do well to acknowledge 
their statistically demonstrated de- 
pendence upon the small community 
for sources of their large membership. 


Congregational Activities 


By collecting. $213 for Lutheran 
World Action, Christ Church, Ellis, 
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Kan., Dr. W. O. Heick pastor, raised 
161 per cent of its quota. This accom- 
plishment is in keeping with the high 
benevolence ratio the congregation has 
consistently observed. Other recent 
activities include the annual congre- 
gational outing and picnic on Pentecost 
to which the Lutherans among the 
aviation cadets from near-by Hays had 


‘been invited. Many responded and at- 


tended both the morning service and 
program in the afternoon. Also, the 
church has recently been reshingled, 
thus giving the entire setting a new 
appearance. 


“THe LUTHERAN in every home of the 
congregation,” was the guiding thought 
of a resolution passed at a congrega- 
tional meeting of Salem Church, Still- 
water, Okla., when the treasurer of the 
congregation was instructed to use the 
first two dollars of the annual pledge 
of every head of a household for a sub- 
scription to our national weekly. Pref- 


-erence for the Lutherischer Herold is 


taken into consideration for those of 
the older generation. 


The Rev. J. Bahuth has terminated 
his work at St. John’s Church, Schuy- 
ler, Nebraska. 


Wedding Anniversaries 


The Rev. and Mrs. Adolph Lentz of 
Christ Church, Louisville, Nebr., were 
guests of honor at a surprise party 
given them by the congregation on the 
occasion of their twentieth wedding 
anniversary, when in addition to a 
well-prepared program they were 
made the recipients of a fine anniver- 
sary cash gift. For eighteen years Pas- 
tor Lentz has been serving this rural 
field with visible results for his efforts. 
During this time the congregation has 
doubled in membership and the church 
building has been expanded by the ad- 
dition of a modern basement, a chan- 
cel with sacristy, and a vestibule with 
portal. Since 1919, when his ministry 
began, Pastor Lentz has held various 
synodical offices, longest of which was 
the secretaryship of synod. During that 
time he founded and edited the Mid- 
west Synod Newsletter, now pub- 
lished by his successor, the Rev. Lorin 
J. Wolff of Bloomfield, Nebr. As pres- 
ident of the Martin Luther Seminary 
Alumni Association he contributed 
much to the service it could render. At 
the present time he is holding the im- 
portant post of secretary of the Board 
of Directors of Midland College at Fre- 
mont, Nebr. He is also at the head of 
Lutheran World Action in the Midwest 
territory. 


Editor William Allen White, the na- 
tionally known Emporia (Kansas) 
philosopher and newspaperman, was 
among the four hundred guests who 
honored Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bang of 
Emporia on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of their wedding. Mr. Bang 
has been treasurer of the Kansas Synod 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
Two daughters are married to success- 
ful pastors, Fred Weertz, D.D., of St. 
John’s, Des Moines, Iowa, and Fred 
Beil, D.D., Trinity, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Dr. M. A. Ritzen of Fontanelle 
Nebr., was the special speaker at the 
Children’s Day program of St. Peter’s 
Church, Pender, Nebr., the Rev. Paul 
Kuehnert pastor. He spoke on the need 
of more pastors in the ever expanding 
work of the church. 


Dr. W. C. Davis Returns to 


Tennessee 


Walter C. Davis, D.D., pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Charleston, S. C., 
for seventeen years, has resigned to 
become pastor of the Cocke County 
Parish, Tenn., August 10. He thus re- 
turns to a parish in his native state. 

During his pastorate St. Matthew’s 
congregation has grown to be the larg- 
est in the South Carolina Synod in 
membership. Seventeen years ago 670 
members communed; last year 1,007 
communed. -The increase has been 
steady. An expensive property adjoin- 
ing the church was bought, and a new 
Sunday school building was erected 
costing $100,000. That debt has been 
paid; more than $95,000 has been given 
for benevolence: causes of the United 
Lutheran Church, and the congrega- 
tion now pays its apportionment in full. 
St. Matthew’s also takes a greater in- 
terest in the program of the whole 
Church. Perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of the congregation is its growing 
prestige in the city and in the church 
at large. Its program of activities 
among men in the armed forces is out- 
standing in the city. 

A new organ fund was started last 
year and now amounts to $4,000. The 
church property has increased in value 
from $198,000 to $430,000, and the only 
remaining indebtedness is $16,000 on a 
business lot that had to be purchased 
“in order to get what we needed for 
expansion.” 

Dr. Davis writes THE LuTHERAN: “We 
have decided to go to a smaller field 
and prolong our years of work rather 
than stay here in this large church and 
break too soon. I have a conviction 
that as pastors grow older they should 
not hold on to very large fields. It 
would be better if we could have the 
grace to step down.” 
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A DOORSTEP DISCOVERY 


° 


Congregations Proud of Their Ministerial Sons 


Aw abandoned baby was found in a 
basket under one of the evergreen trees 
on the lawn of THE LUTHERAN HOME at 
Topton, Pa. On the afternoon of July 
16 one of the boys working in front of 
the Home saw a couple drive up to the 
steps at the entrance. Leaving a basket 
under the evergreens, they hurried 
away. The boy reported this strange 
event to the office. Upon investigation 
the basket was found to contain a baby. 
The police were notified immediately, 
and the baby was taken to the Reading 
Hospital. No identification was found 
in the basket. The only piece of writ- 
ing was the baby’s formula. The phy- 
sician who examined this baby “Moses” 
estimated he was five days old. Al- 
ready a number of people have in- 
quired at the Home concerning the 
possibilities of adopting him. 

On account of restrictions on trans- 
portation the Topton Home has been 
compelled to cancel its anniversary 
celebration, which was to have been 
held August 19. Since the Home de- 
pends heavily on this occasion for 
financial support, each church is being 
asked to take a special offering instead. 
Bulletin folders and offering envelopes 
are being furnished without cost to all 
who request them. 


Changes in Personnel 


Miss Amy Baureithel, for twenty- 
five years the parish worker at Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa., has resigned to 
accept a position as advisor and house- 
mother for seventy girls employed by 
the government at the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Grounds, Aberdeen, Md. 


The Rev. Edward Emmers was in- 
stalled June 20 as pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Reading, by the Rev. 
Luke Sweitzer, president of the Read- 
ing Conference. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Roy L. Winters, pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Royersford, Pa. 

At a special congregational meeting 
the members agreed to raise $2,500 
within the next six months to make 
necessary repairs to the church build- 
ing. At this same meeting a permanent 
building fund was established. 

The common chalice has been re-in- 
troduced for the celebration of. the 
Holy Communion. This was made pos- 
sible through a friend’s gift of a hand- 
some set of sterling silver communion 
vessels consisting of chalice, paten, and 
siborium, 


The Rev. Elmer Leisey has moved 
into the newly renovated parsonage of 
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the recently organized Robesonia Lu- 


theran Parish. The remaining churches 


of the Womelsdorf Parish, formerly as- 
sociated with the Robesonia Parish, 
are being supplied by Dr. Gustav 
Wiencke, writer on the staff of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board. 


Men for the Ministry 


The Church of the Atonement, 
Wyomissing, the Rev. M. Leroy Wuchter 
pastor, reports having four of her sons 
enrolled in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia in prepara- 


‘tion for the gospel ministry. One of the 


students is a member of the senior class 
and the other three, one of whom is the 
son of the pastor, are members of the 
middler class. This congregation, which 
was organized as a home mission 
project about twenty-five years ago, 
already has two sons in the ministry 
and one woman in the diaconate. 


St. John’s, Boyertown, Pa., the Rev. 
David F. Longacre pastor, is also re- 
joicing over five sons in the ministry 
and the work they are doing. The 
eldest, the Rev. Jesse Erb, pastor 
emeritus of St. John’s, Slatington, has 
reached the ripe old age of ninety-five 
years and is the oldest pastor in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. One of 
the ministerial sons, the Rev. Clarence 
H. Swavely, has for the past twenty 
years been serving as a missionary in 
India and is supported by the congre- 
gation. Another, the Rev. Elwood 


Schwenk, former pastor of Trinity 
Church, Lebanon, is a chaplain in the 
U. S. Army, and is stationed in Cali- 
fornia. It was in this church that Lieut. 
Gen. Carl Spatz, commander of our air 
forces in the African area, was bap- 
tized. At present the congregation has 
223 members in the armed forces. 


Congregations 


One hundred seventy-seven blue 
stars are on the service flag of Hope 
Church, Reading, the Rev. Horace S. 
Mann pastor. Three are for women. 
So far there are no gold stars. 


Grace Church, Reading, A. C. 
Schenck, D.D., pastor, is making prep- 
arations to celebrate its sixty-fifth an- 
niversary this fall. The chief anniver- 
sary service will be held October 17, 
when Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of 
the Ministerium, will preach. Grace 
Church was a mission offspring of 
Trinity Church. During the present 
pastorate the debt has been steadily 
reduced from $10,000 in 1932 to $3,300 


at present. 


St. John’s Church, Reading, the Rev. 
Robert Ischinger pastor, is now on the 
home stretch in liquidating its indebt- 
edness. In 1929 this amounted to 
$95,000. Recently it was reduced to 
$2,900; and a special effort is being 
made to clear the remaining amount 
by the end of this year. 


The power of the appeal of Lu- 
theran World Action has recently been 
demonstrated in the Spies-Oley Parish, 
of which the Rev. Calvin Humbert is 
pastor. Zion (Spies) and Christ 
(Spangsville) reached their Lutheran 
World Action goals 113 per cent and 
106 per cent respectively. ‘ 


Soa, (Glee Ties 


A RECENT news release in local pa- 
pers shows the number of persons now 
in the State Prison in South Carolina 
as considerably reduced- This is en- 
couraging; but the report also shows 
that a large majority of those in prison 
are under twenty-five years old. This 
is not encouraging. Many causes may 
be suggested for the great number 
of young people now in prison for 
crime, but whatever the reasons may 
be, we find here a challenge to the 
home and the church. The crimes of 
youth should make every parent, par- 
ish and pastor examine conditions as 
they exist and find the answer through 
more effective preaching, teaching, and 
living the Word of God. 


By Wynne C. Bo.iek 


The annual Summer School for 
Church Workers held in Columbia at 
Columbia College June 27-July 3 was 
well attended. The school proved 
highly successful even in the face of 
difficulties in travel and other condi- 
tions. Fifty-three pastors of the South — 
Carolina Synod were in attendance at — 
the school. This shows an encouraging — 
interest in this educational program. — 


The Rev. J. Virgil Addy of Spring- — 
field, Ga. secretary of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod, has accepted the call 
to St. John’s Church, Graniteville, 
S. C., and will take up his duties Octo- © 
ber 10. He will succeed the Rev. E. W. — 
Leslie, who recently retired after a con- — 
secrated ministry of forty-five years. — 

\ 
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The Rev. Ben M. Clark, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Walhalla, also conducts 
an early service twice a month at 
Clemson College for students and sol- 
diers stationed there. His services) in 
this field have proven quite effective. 


. The Rev. Cecil W. Carpenter, or- 

dained recently by the North Carolina 
Synod, and a graduate in May of the 
Lutheran Seminary at Columbia, S. C., 
is pastor of the Pomaria Parish. 


The Rev. Henry A. McCullough, Jr., 
for eleven years pastor of the Church 
of the Ascension, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has accepted a call to the Church of 
the Ascension, Columbia, and will be- 
gin his duties here September 1. He 
succeeds the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, who 
left this parish to become president of 
the South Carolina Synod. Pastor Mc- 
Cullough is the son of Dr. H. A. Mc- 
Cullough, who has served St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbia, for the past thirty- 
two years. 


The Rev. John McCullough, until re- 
cently pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Aiken, S. C., is now serving as a chap- 
lain in the United States Navy. 


The Rev. John B. Moose, Ph.D., dean 
of the Lutheran Seminary at Columbia, 
has been serving the Church of the 
Ascension, Columbia, as supply pastor 
during the vacancy. 


The Rev. W. J. Moretz was recently 
installed as pastor in the Mt. Pleasant 
Parish, Ehrhardt. The service was in 
charge of the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, 
president of the synod, and the Rev. 
C. K. Derrick of Charleston, president 
of the Southern Conference. 


The Rev. J. Luther Ballentine was 
installed as pastor of the Blythewood 
Parish August 1. President Kinard of 
the synod was in charge of the service, 
assisted by the Rev. L. O. Dasher of 
West Columbia, president of the Cen- 
tral Conference. Mr. Ballentine came 
to this synod from a parish in Rural 
Retreat, Va. 


A letter from Chaplain J. Edgar 
Stockman, former pastor of Trinity 
Church, Greenville, reveals that he is 
now stationed at Fort George Wright, 
Spokane, Wash. He has been promoted 
to the rank of major, and has been 
made supervising chaplain for the Sec- 
ond Bomber Command. His duties de- 
mand travel in several northwestern 

states. 


Bethel Church, White Rock, has 
_ shown remarkable progress since late 
in 1942. The church and parsonage 
have been renovated, the pastor given 
a new robe, a set of white paraments 
was secured, and a brass altar set given. 
Since January thirty-two adult mem- 
bers have been received into this con- 
gregation. The synodical apportion- 
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ment has been met in full for the first 
six months of 1943. 


Western Conference shows 62 per cent 
payment. This is most encouraging. 


A report by the treasurer of synod, 
R. Torrence of Greenville, reveals 97 
per cent of the apportionment paid by 
congregations of the synod for the first 
six months of 1943. In this, the con- 
gregations of the Southern Conference 
lead with a total of 111 per cent paid 
on apportionment; the Central Confer- 
ence follows with 108 per cent; and the 
Piedmont Conference follows with 103 
per cent. The Newberry Conference 
comes up with 92 per cent and the 


The convention of the Luther League 
of South Carolina is scheduled to meet 
in St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, Dr. 
H. A. McCullough and the Rev. E. D. 
Ziegler pastors, August 24 and 25. 


The 1943 convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the South Caro- 
lina Synod will be held in Holy Trinity 
Church, Little Mountain, October 13 
and 14. The convention will be the 
guests of the Newberry Conference. 


A WORTHY TRIBUTE 
Jo Members of the Armed Forces 


These attractive and durable ‘“‘Roll of Honor’ Boards are 
designed to serve as worthy tributes. Well constructed and 
beautifully finished, they are equal to any and superior to 
most boards of this nature. 


Walnut 
“ROLL OF HONOR” 


Boards 


Made of heavy five-ply panel board (% in. stock), walnut 
veneer face, with decorative detail of plastic wood in durable 
gold-toned finish. A quality board serving the purpose most 
acceptably for the duration or longer. 


STYLES 
No. P-09—A relatively plain and inexpensive design (42 in. stock). 
One size only. 
No. P-43—An exclusive design with us, with medium beveled side 
and bottom edges. Flag openings at top corners. 


No. P-711—Heavy solid walnut scroll roll sides, full beveled top: 
and bottom edges in gold bronze tone. 


PRICES 
No. Size Price Names* 
P-09 18” x 20” $11.50 33 
P-43 : PPL arate 16.50 64 
P-43 PPM OSS BA AL 19.50 88 
P-43 pap ddaes dey (e 22.50 112 
P-43 PP eee Sgt: UG 26.00 136 
P-711 42" x30" 40.00 184 


Delivery Extra. 


* NAME PLATES EXTRA and supplied UNATTACHED—Gilt let- 
tered lacquer surfaced Walnut tone card, with goldleaf beveled. 
edges (size 34 in. x 34% in). E 

Price, Complete with Name (limited to 23 letters) —Ordered with 
Plaque, 20¢c each; ordered later, 12 or more, 25c¢ each; less than 12, 
30c each (minimum amount, $1.50). 

(Name capacity noted is based on spacing name plates quarter 
inch apart vertically, with 25-30 per cent increase possible by placing 
edge to edge.) 

GOLD TONE STARS—$1.00 a dozen. 


A 


Scrotl ot Honor = | 


No. P-711 


No. P-09 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Columbia Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
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Much for Many 


With a Program Packed with Helpful Features, Lakeside 
Summer School Reaches Peak Enrollment 


History was made during the twenty- 
second annual summer school of the 
Synod of Ohio July 19 to 25 when its 
sessions at Lakeside, Ohio, attracted 
627 persons to make the highest enroll- 
ment in the school’s history and to 
out-distance the 1942 school by over 
one hundred. 

Oscar W. Carlson, D.D., secretary of 
Evangelism of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions, was the opening speaker Mon- 
day evening, attracting a large audi- 
ence to hear a meat-filled message on 
the subject, “The Church That Lost 
Itself.” Secretary Carlson led five 
periods on worth-while topics relating 
to evangelism as pastors and laymen 
assembled faithfully to add hearty 
discussion. 

Dr. Paul H. Roth, president of North- 
western Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Minneapolis, Minn., daily brought 
all ages together at 8.30 a.m. to hear a 
rare combination of sane Biblical in- 
terpretation, common sense, and humor 
as he presented parts of I Corinthians. 
During three periods he lectured on 
historical subjects before the pastors 
and laymen, and preached a forceful 
sermon Sunday morning to a congre- 
gation of 400. 

A positive note of inspiration was 
given by Dr. Emily J. Werner, pro- 
fessor at Biblical Seminary, New York 
City, as she presented five addresses 
before the assembly each morning, 
using the timely theme, “For the Liv- 
ing of These Days.” 


Mission Enterprises 


Missionary interests were well rep- 
resented by Mrs. John I. Meck of 
Racine, Wis., secretary on Extension 
in the national society, as she pre- 
sented the theme, “The Church and 
America’s People,” based on the study 
book, We Who Are America, by K. D. 
Miller. Miss Christie Zimmerman, mis- 
sionary on furlough from India, spoke 
daily on “Christian Ventures in Learn- 
ing and Living,” based on For All of 
Life, by W. H. and C. V. Wiser, and 
The Silent Billion Speak, by F. C. 
Laubach. Miss Edith Bechtolt of 
Urbana did a flourishing business in 
missionary literature. Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Paul Knauss of Marion, 
president of the synodical society, a 
reception was given Thursday after- 
noon in South Auditorium in honor of 
Mrs. Meck, Miss Zimmerman, and Dr. 
Emily Werner. 
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The Institute of Lutheran Church 
Music offered attractive work as Prof. 
Olaf C. Christiansen, co-director of St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir, Northfield, Minn., 
directed the senior choir laboratory and 
Pastor Frederick M. Otto of Fremont, 
synod’s chairman of church music, led 
the junior choir work. The school gath- 
ered Friday evening for a delightful 
choir festival as the two groups co- 
operated. Both choirs sang special 
numbers for the Sunday worship. Wil- 


liam Engelke, organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, Toledo, and Miss Helen Scott 
of Bucyrus were the accompanists. 
Senior young people to a surprisingly 
large number were on hand each morn- 
ing to work with Dr. W. Carl Satre, 
pastor of Augsburg Church, Toledo, as 
he conducted classes in “Christian 
Youth Friendships.” In a second period 
practical discussions on Luther League 
and Sunday school programs were 
conducted in the.chapel of the woods. 
Pastor A. L. Anderson of Grace 
Church, Springfield, presented “Chris- 
tian Church Heroes” to’ the inter- 
mediates during one period and con- 
ducted projects in a second hour. A 
large enrollment of beginners, primary, 
and junior children met each morning 
under the able guidance of Mrs. James 
L. Keyser of Lancaster, Mrs. Leonard 


lt You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family:. Bambi, The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, My Friend Flicka, — 
The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee Doodle Dandy. : 

For Mature Audience: Casablanca, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, The 
Immortal Sergeant, Keeper of the Flame, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, The © 
More the Merrier, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of 
Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine. é 


Assignment in 
Pierre Aumont double, 
Susan Peters 


M. Wycherly for commando raid. 


Gildersleeve’s Comedy. 


Harold Peary 
fame. 


Melodrama. Free French- 
Brittany (MGM) man returns, poses as his 
collaborator now 
British captive, paves way 


Jury service 
Bad Day (RKO) brings woes galore to bom- 
bastic Gildersleeve of radio 


In early portions, fairly good crea- — 
tion of suspense; later, goes over- © 
board in portraying Nazi brutality, — 
inhuman tortures, etc. Harrowing, — 
routine. 


Probably boring to all except minor- — 
ity who enjoy this character’s radio — 
performance. Unfunny slapstick. 


a 


Hers to Hold 
(Univ.) 
Joseph Cotton 
Deanna Durbin 
Chas. Winninger 


Comedy. Spoiled daughter 
of wealthy family pursues 
man of her choice to 
fense plant, gets job there 
to meet him again, wins 


J 

4 
Over-elaborate settings and cos- 
tumes defeat aim to recapture charm — 
de- of early Durbin films. A thin story 4 
brightened by deft direction and — 


pleasant, although at times awk- ~ 


her desire. wardly inserted, songs. MoM 
Pilot Number 5 Drama. Valorous sacrifice While local problem could have 
(MGM) of pilot in Java explained been more convincing, this is a step 
Steve Geray through flashbacks as re- in the right direction—recognition — 
Gene Kelly sult of previous experience that Fascist trends reside not alone 


Franchot Tone 


Salute for Three 
(Par.) 


Betty Rhodes 


Somewhere in 


France : British foreman who goes 
(British film) to France during debacle 
Constance of 1940 to recover vital 

Cummings secret machines loaned to 


Clifford Evans French government. 


with Fascism at home. 


Comedy. Radio singer over- 
comes defenses of army 
Macdonald Carey hero adverse to publicity. 


Melodrama. Adventures of 


with Axis. More meat than in aver- — 
age heroic combat film. Myo 


A concocted tale, tiresomely done. Bs. 


’ 


Stands out in simplicity and casually — 
created suspense among numerous — 
Hollywood efforts on similar lines ~ 
which lack conviction because they 
go overboard to make their points” 
and add “glamor.” Notable. M, Ya 


The Lutheran 


Echols of Columbus, Miss Thelma 
Graham and Miss Wilhelmina Graham 
of Jewett. 


Declamation Contest 


Youth Night, Wednesday evening. 
was an innovation which combined the 
state finals in the Luther League decla- 
mation contest and motion pictures. 
Russell McCullough of Mansfield, state 
League president, presided. Philip 
Lottich, representative of Wittenberg 
College, presented two scholarships to 


the first and second winners, who were > 


Eugene Rexrode of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Mansfield, and Louise Mark- 


hus of Glenwood Church, Toledo. The’ 


Rev. Joseph W. Frease, director of re- 
ligious education and young people’s 
work in Ohio, presented the third and 
fourth winners with a week’s expenses 
at Camp Mowana for the August Youth 
Camp. These were James Stull of St. 
Luke’s Church, Youngstown, and Mar- 
jorie Schneider of Grace Church, 
Springfield. Dr. Wayne O. Kantner 
showed motion pictures taken during 
the 1942 camp period at Camp Mowana 
and at Lakeside. 

Mrs. Marion Poppen Athy of Colum- 
bus, editor of children’s literature, pro- 
vided the answers to many problems 
for teachers as leaders gathered to hear 
“Principles of Teaching.” Pastor Dale 
C. Recker of First Church, Cleveland 
Heights, gave helpful lectures on “Pre- 
views of the Augsburg Lessons.” 

Presenting a review of the recent 
Gettysburg conference on missions, 
Dr. J. H. L. Trout of Cleveland out- 
lined in three talks proposed ideas and 
plans as he represented synod’s For- 
eign Missions Committee. 


Hymns Known and Loved 


On three evenings memorable ves- 
pers were conducted at a “famous old 
bell,’ overlooking Lake Erie, where 
familiar hymns lived anew as the sink- 
ing sun shimmered on the tossing 
waves. 

Nearly sixty girls were housed in 
two missionary cottages under the 
splendid supervision of Mrs. G. D. 


. Busch of Lancaster to bring this work 


to an all-time record. 
Members of the summer school’s 


committee conducted morning devo- | 


tions while Pastor E. Rudolph Walborn 
of Indianola Church, Columbus, served 
as superintendent of the Sunday school 
on Sunday at 9.15 a.m., which reported 
an attendance of 326. Dr. L. W. Sifferd 
of the Shanesville Parish was the Sun- 
day morning liturgist. Other members 
of the committee were the Rev. Her- 
man L. Gilbert, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Mansfield, chairman; the Rev. 
Walter M. Brandt, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Newark; the Rev. G. D. Busch, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster; 
the Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow, pastor 
of Norwood Church, Cincinnati. George 
L. Rinkliff, treasurer of synod, served 
as the registrar and treasurer. 

As another happy group of Luther- 
ans closed a successful week of in- 
spiration and fellowship, many de- 
parted with the declaration that this 
was the best school in twenty-two 
years, And Miss Edith Bechtolt of 
Urbana and A. T. Baker of Zanesville 
could speak with authority since they 
had attended all of the schools. Mrs. 
W. L. Carlin of Findlay could speak for 
twenty-one sessions, and Mrs. Dimon 
Hering of Mansfield for twenty years. 


Building a Western Canada Parish 


The Church Followed the Homesteaders 
Concluded from Last Week by E. A. TAPPERT, New York, N. Y. 


When these people went out west it 
did not take the church long to follow 
them. Missionaries appeared among 
them and gathered the scattered home- 
steaders into congregations. The Board 
of American Missions made it possible 
for pastors to minister to them, while 
they themselves were unable as yet 
properly to support a church; services 
were held in school buildings or in the 
homes of the colonists, until mission- 
minded friends supplied the funds with 
which modest chapels could be erected. 

The Waldheim congregation was or- 
ganized in 1934, and built its church in 
1936. Last year the congregation bought 
two additional acres of land, and built 
a parsonage with basement. This year 
it was decided to drill a well near the 
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parsonage. At the annual meeting it 
was decided that each member should 
bring a load of rails for the pastor; some 


‘ brought a load of cord wood in addi- 


tion to the rails. After a large pile of 
rails had been assembled, a man with 
a saw mill was sent to cut the wood. 
Now there is a good-sized pile of fuel 
ready for use of the pastor. A new fence 
will be placed around the church land; 
fence wire was purchased, and fence 
posts will be donated by the members. 

The Hobbema congregation is made 
up of the same type of people. The soil 
is much richer in this district, and some 
farmers are somewhat better situated 
than most of those at Waldheim. 

This congregation was organized in 
1930, and it took them twelve years to 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 


THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


Aue SCHOOL  scuinsncess 


00 
BIBLE READING” SERVICE %: 00 P.M. 
LUTHER LEAGU 7:00 P.M. 


When in Atlantic City visit your | 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL: wn. -.---. 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE one..nceccssccssssccnsssonee 11:15 A.M. 
VESPERS 8:00 P.M. 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FAITH LUTHERAN 


CHARLES AVE. and MACKUBIN ST. 
SERVICES 8 A. M. and 11 A. M. 
CHARLES L. GRANT. D.D., Pastor 


HOLY TRINITY 
ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ' 
CARL H: BARTSCH, Pastor 


Two Services: 8:00 A. M.—10:45 A. M. 
Church School, 9:30 A. M. 


Celebration of The Lord’s Supper. 
First Sunday at 8:00 A. M. 
First Wednesday at 8:00 P. M. 


Welcome to Our Services 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER | 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Bites at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. | 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. | 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


gather enough courage to build a 
church. Not that they could not have 
done it, like other small groups, but 
they were suffering from an inferiority 
complex, which made them say: “Oh, 
what can we do anyway, there are so 
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The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 118th Year 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1943 
Courses. leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. 

For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


THE REV.KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
WEA CONCEIVED BY 


A MimISTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 

im 


LIFE TIME 


Secretarial training opens the way to greater 

opportunities in the LITERARY, PROFES- 

SIONAL and BUSINESS WORLD. Write for 

free eo ae Would FF You Really Knew.” 
. FUNK, Ph.D., President 


Hibeetawa, Md. 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Ete. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 

; OHIO 
Confirmation Gowns 

Rental Rates on Request. 


@ 
AY NE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


iFTH AVENUE—NEW. YORK 


Di1.O+S 2 ACK EVReStO IN ON Js. 
ioe GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4: QESIGNS SUBMITTED 


few of us?” What they needed was the 
proper incentive, which came through 
an offer of $300 from a mission-minded 
friend. They had brought gravel and 
stone to the place which they had se- 
lected, and had set a date for beginning 
the work of digging the basement. But 
when the date came, only one man 
showed up, and he was ready to leave 
when the pastor appeared. Together 
they went to another member, whom 
they found milking. He said that he 
had not come because he thought that 
nobody else would come. He excused 
himself and said that he could not come 
this day, because he had to fence up 
his chickens, which were ruining his 
garden. 

The pastor told him that they needed 
a team, and he went into the pasture 
and gave them his team. This had 
scarcely been driven over to the place 
for the church, when the owner ar- 
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peared, ready to help. The pastor went 
for another team; this time he got a 
man with four horses and put them to 
work. By this time it was four o'clock, 
but a good start had been made for the 
next day, and all were encouraged, so 
that it was easier to get them working 
the next morning. When they were 
ready to pour the cement, all were 
working, and things went smoothly. 
The building went up quickly, so that 
the pastor’s help was needed only for 
three days. Now there still is the ceil- 
ing, floor and stucco to be done; they 
want to do this work this summer. 

They had applied to the Board for a 
loan, but when a mortgage was de- 
manded, they were offended, because 
they felt that the church would not 
trust them with the few hundred dol- 
lars; so they decided to raise the money 
themselves. They have $315 in pledges 
now, and there is little doubt that they 
will raise the balance of the $500, which 
they had intended to borrow. If they 
do, they can pay their debts, but will 
not have any money to finish the 
church. At present they are holding 
services in the basement, which many 
felt too cold on the feet, and stayed 
away. It may seem strange that Hob- 
bema put in 175 days for the building, 
while Waldheim put in only 72. But 
the Waldheim congregation helped only 
to put in the basement, put up the 
frame and shingled the roof, and the 
pastor did the rest. A carpenter put in 
the doors and windows. 

The distance from Waldheim to the 
Finnish church is four miles. Two 
services are being held monthly in the 
English language. Hobbema is fifteen 
miles distant, and has three services 
per month. Waldheim has services 
every Sunday. 

In former years the roads have been 
passable by car even in winter, but 
this year they were at times impass- 
able even for a horse. When we had 
the first blizzard last fall I drove ten 
miles in six hours. Once I was pulled 
out with a tractor, and four times I 
was helped out by shoveling. Finally 
a stranger gave me the loan of a set of 
chains, so that I could reach my des- 
tination. Later, when I had the horse, 
but was still without a cutter, I at- 
tempted to ride to Hobbema. I knew 
of deep drifts in two places; when I 
came to the first my horse managed to 
get through by leaps; when I got to the 
second my horse started to leap again. 
Finally it stopped to have a rest. The 
leaping had made me slip back on my 
horse, so I braced myself on the snow 
and was about to work myself up on 
the horse again. Just as I braced my- 
self, taking the weight off the horse, it 
took a leap, and jumped out from un- 
der me, so that I was left standing on 
the snow bank while it ran back home. 


I had to follow, because it was too far 
to continue the journey on foot. So far 
the missionary. 

An interesting feature in this parish 
is that it includes a Finnish group, 
which formerly had been occasionally 
served by our Finnish missionary. Some 
years ago they built a church with the 
help of a donation from a friend at 
Voorheesville, N. Y. The pastor serves 
them in the English language, but pro- 
vides them also. with literature in Fin- 
nish. There are a number of small Fin- 
nish groups in Alberta which could be 
lined up with congregations of different 
nationality, which is a necessity with 
the shortage of Finnish pastors under 
which we are laboring. The funds for 
the Waldheim Church were given by a 
Sunday school at Montgomery, Pa.; 
those for the Waldheim parsonage and 
the Hobbema church were provided 
through a bequest from a departed 
friend at Lancaster, Pa. The funds for 
the pastor’s horse came from Trinity, 
Hagerstown, Md. It is largely due to 
the encouragement conveyed through 
these gifts that this parish has made 
such commendable progress. 


PULPIT ROBE FOR SALE 


Lutheran pulpit robe of imported English 
faille, excellent condition, priced right for im- 
mediate sale. 

Address: W. A. Wietz, 2176 Guilderland Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Western Theological Seminary 


The Seminary of The United Lutheran 
Church west of the Mississippi River 


For catalog and information address 
DEAN THOMAS D. RINDE 
1643 N. Nye Ave., Fremont, Nebr. 


Wittenberg College 


Springfield, Ohio 


Academic Year 1943-44 
begins on 


September 1, 1943 


The Lutheran — 


One Hundred Years Old 


The First Lutheran Church of Tiffin, Ohio, Celebrates Anniversary 


Tue First English Lutheran Church 
of Tiffin celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary with special services June 
27 and 28. George W. Miley, D.D., 
president of the Synod of Ohio, spoke 
Sunday morning, and Henry C. 
Roehner, D.D., of Uniontown, Ohio, 
Sunday evening. 

The service Monday evening was in- 
formal in character, and was followed 
by a congregational reception. The 
speaker was the Rev. Leo LaFontaine, 
a son of the congregation who is now 
pastor of our Lutheran Church at 
Minerva, Ohio. As a part of the service, 
a pageant was given depicting the his- 
tory of the congregation. This was 
written by Mrs. W. O. Kantner, the 
pastor’s wife. 

As a part of the celebration an at- 
tractive booklet was also published, 
giving the history of the congregation, 
and showing pictures of present activ- 
ities. 

The Tiffin congregation held its first 
service June 25, 1843, in an old brick 
schoolhouse. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Jeremiah Liven- 
good, who organized the congregation 
and became its first pastor. There were 
twenty-five charter members, among 
whom was Mrs. David Rickenbaugh, a 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Sprecher, sec- 
ond president of Wittenberg College. 
One year after its organization—May 
25, 1844—a plain frame building was 
dedicated and named Luther Chapel. 
It served the congregation for a quar- 
ter of a century, and was then replaced 
in 1866 by a commodious brick build- 
ing, which was used for fifty years, and 
then was enlarged and improved in 
1927, and is still in use. 


The Tiffin congregation has been 
served by some notable pastors, among 
whom were John W. Goodin, D.D., who 
resigned in 1870 to become general sec- 
retary of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension; Joshua Crouse, 
~ D.D., who also served as financial agent 

for Wittenberg College; Samuel 
Schwarm, D.D., Ph.D.; Frederick L. 
Sigmund, D.D., who was president of 
Carthage College for nine years, and 
afterwards superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Publication Society in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

In 1909, during the pastorate of the 
Rev. Harry G. Snyder, a fine parson- 
age was erected. Pastor Snyder served 
the congregation for twelve years and 
rendered a notable service. He was 
followed by Chalmers E. Frontz, D.D., 
‘who resigned during World War I to 
become the first Lutheran camp pastor 
at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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The Rev. C. C. Roof served the con- 
gregation from 1918 until May 1926, 
when he was taken by death. He was 
largely responsible for securing the 
funds that made possible the enlarge- 
ment of the church building in 1927. 
The congregation has been served by 
the present pastor, Wayne O. Kantner, 
D.D., for sixteen years. 

The Tiffin congregation has grown 
steadily until there are now more than 
600 confirmed members. With 67 chil- 
dren under three years of age on the 
cradle roll, and with confirmation 
classes that number each year between 
20 and 30, the outlook for the future is 
most encouraging. Noble men of God 
have gone before. They have plowed 
the field and scattered the good seed 
on the ground; they have worked 
through the burden and heat of the 
day; and now those of this generation 
are entering into their labors and en- 
joying the fruit of their toil. The first 
hundred years have been but a noble 
beginning. First Church has become 
one of the strong congregations in Ohio. 


A new day breaks, 

And with its dawn 

The Church awakes 

To look upon 

The years that are to be; 
As Christ the Lord 
Works through His Word, 
And lives in you and me. 


Informing Journal 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIversIty faculty’s 
journal known as Susquehanna Uni- 
versity Studies has just been released 
from the press and is edited by Dr. 
Arthur Herman Wilson, chairman of 
the English department. 

The latest edition of the journal sig- 
nalizes the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the college by devoting part of the 
issue to a record of the spirit and tra- 
dition of Susquehanna. The _ intro- 
ductory article by Dr. Wilson is the 
manuscript of his address delivered at 
the University Convocation introduc- 
ing the eighty-fifth year of Susque- 


hanna University, September 17, 1942.: 


Miss Audrey North, university libra- 
rian, has written an interesting and his- 
torically accurate chronology of Mis- 
sionary Institute and Susquehanna 
University with an outline of selected 
facts that show the development of the 
college from 1854 to the present. 

The university has received high 
commendation from leading educa- 
tional groups throughout the country 
for their faculty journal. 


VURSING 


Tuition, Room, Board 
Monthly Stipend 
Provided by Bolton 
Bill recently passed 


by Congress. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

8 


NEXT CLASS— 
AUGUST 21, 1943 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


Nursing Service Urgently Needed 


Help Your Country and Yourself 
TRAIN TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 


THE VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR PRACTICAL NURSES 
A Nationally Recognized School 
OFFERS WOMEN FROM 18 to 50 
A NINE MONTHS’ COURSE 
Eight Classes a Year 
Next Classes begin September 1 and October 15 
Write for information 


VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL, INC. 
5511 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ue: and CHRISTIAN 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


SERVICE FLAGS ° 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 
Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ~“= 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. 14, Rock Toland, I 
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“And bringing hope from heaven, 
Shine forth the stars once more” 


— ORATORIO, ROQUETTE-LISZT 


Certainly all of us hope for Peace, 
and we at Moller look ahead to the 
day when our artisans’ skill can be 


transferred from building war 
materiel to fashioning again the 
world’s finest organs. But Peace must 
be fought for, and the entire MOller 
personnel are in the fight. 


If you plan to rebuild an organ, we 
suggest you wait until Peacetime. 
Then there will be available Moller 
engineering, Moller craftsmanship, 
and Moller’s tested materials. Your ~ 
patience will be well rewarded. 


OW OUR 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS -THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


* 


Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
‘Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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ry 
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CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 
- Gold Leaf Crosses - 
«Wood Memorial Tablets - 


De LONG&DeE LONG 


ISOS RACE ST. = PHILADELPHIA-PA, 


2204 ALLEN:ST 
ALLENTOWN - PA. 


115-25 METROPOLITAN -AVE 
KEW-GARDENS-NEW YORK 
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Lutheran WAC Awarded the Purple Heart 


Mrs. Eklof Receiving the Purple Heart Decoration ne 


Aux. (f.c.) Elsie Fechner Eklof of 
Our Saviour Lutheran Church, Har- 
mon-on-Hudson, N. Y., was the first 
WAC to receive the Purple Heart, 
awarded to her husband posthumously. 

The award was made June 23 by Col. 
Sevier R. Tupper, commanding officer 
of the Infantry School troops brigade 
at Fort Benning in the presence of the 
Harmony Church WAC detachment. 
Second Officer Eleanor Wildes com- 
mands the detachment. 

The citation read: “For military 
merit and for wounds received in 
action resulting in his death.” Staff 


Valued Layman Dead 


Martin Luther Zerkel was born near 
Olney, IIl., and died June 27 at Ander- 
son, Indiana, aged fifty-two years. 

Mr. Zerkel was graduated from 
Weidner Institute in 1913 and received 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees from Wit- 
tenberg College in 1915. He was an in- 
structor at Tekamah, Nebr., and later 
a professor and acting president at 
Weidner Institute for five years. He 
then returned to Wittenberg as a 
teacher and later went to Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa. He was a veteran of 
World War I. 

In 1929 he moved to Anderson as dis- 
trict manager for the Northwestern 


_ Life Insurance Company. He was a 


member of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
superintendent of the Sunday school, 
secretary of the council, and vice-pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood, 

Mr. Zerkel was closely connected 
with the work of the Indiana Synod, 


Sgt. Harold Eklof was killed in action 
in April,on the Tunisian front; just two 
months after his wife’s enlistment. 

Mrs. Eklof, prior to her enlistment in 
the WACS in February 1943, was very 
active in the work of the Mission 
Church at Harmon. She taught the 
Junior Department in the 
school, and served as pianist for five 
years. She was active in young peo- 
ple’s work. Her father, Mr. Herman 
Fechner, is known to the many readers 


of Ecclesia Plantanda for the many fine | 


cover pages featuring nature scenes. 
Guy Brown. 


having served on its Mission Board and 
Board of Ministerial Education. He re- 


cently was elected to the Executive © 
Board of the synod. Since one of his © 


main interests was history, he was ap- 


pointed to the Centennial Commission ~ 


for the synodical celebration in 1948. 


He is survived by his wife, one — 


daughter, one son in the Air Force, his 
parents, one brother and five sisters. 


The funeral service was held in St. ~ 


John’s Church, June 30. Pastor Roy B. 


Setzer was in charge of the service and — 
preached the sermon. Messages were — 


brought by A. H. Keck, D.D., vice- 


president of the Indiana Synod, and by © 
F. M. Hanes, D.D., a lifelong friend of © 
the deceased. Interment took place in — 
East Maplewood Cemetery, Anderson. ~ 

Mr. Zerkel was a man of conviction, — 
of courage, of dependability, and con- — 


secration. He was a layman willing and 


eager to-work in the Kingdom, dedicat- — 
ing his many talents to the service of © 


his Master. ‘R. B. Setzer. 


The Lutheran : 
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Death of Southern ean 


Capt. William Bordley Clarke passed 
from the earthly to the heavenly life 
May 14, 1943. A native of Savannah, 
Ga., he was a life-long member of St. 
Paul’s Church of that city. He knew the 
church, was firmly founded in the faith, 
and was unusually interested and active 
in the work of his own congregation 
and that of the church at large. Under 
his leadership the Men’s Bible Class of 
St. Paul’s Sunday school—now the 
Epting Memorial Bible Class—was or- 
ganized twenty years ago. With marked 
ability he taught the class from its or- 
ganization to the time of his passing. 

He served as architect, and was 
leader in the movement, for the erec- 
tion of St. Paul’s Educational Building 
—a present-day outstanding building 
of its kind. He conducted the services 
of his church as “lay preacher” during 
. the vacancy following the death of the 
late Dr. Monroe J. Epting, his father- 
in-law, August 1927 to January 1928. 
Throughout his active life he served 
regularly as an officer in his church, 
and as a leader in all its work. 

For a number of years he was a 
valued member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, serving as secre- 
tary of the Board the greater part of 
this period. Possessing a pleasing and 
effective address, he was called upon 
constantly to speak in the interest of 
both church and state. His services, 
too, were in constant demand on com- 
mittee work in his synod. Frequently 
he served as delegate to the conven- 
tions of synod and of the U. L. C. A. 

He saw active seryice in both the 
first and the present World War—in 
the first as lieutenant in the Engineer 
Officers’ Corps, graduating from the 
Engineer Officers’ Training School, 
Camp A. A. Humphries, Va. Imme- 
diately after “Pearl Harbor,” Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, he volunteered for further 
military service, was commissioned a 
captain, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, and served to the time of his 
passing as Post Engineer at the Sa- 
vannah Quartermaster Depot. Truly 
his was a life rich in fruitage for home 
and church and state. H. J. Buack. 


Church Dedicated Free 
of Debt 


THE opening services of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hamlet, N. C., were held July 
25—a morning service, the synodical 
and cornerstone laying service in the 
afternoon, and the community service 

’ in the evening. 

Dr. J. L. Morgan, Btecidcat of the 
United Synod of North Carolina, 
preached the opening sermon. Pastor 
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Roscoe B. Fisher was liturgist, and was 
assisted by the Rev. Walter N. Yount 
of St. John’s, Asheboro, secretary of 
the Eastern Conference, and Dr. C. L. 
Miller of Concord. The Rev. J. Lewis 
Thornburg of St. John’s, Statesville, 
dedicated the service flag. 

At the cornerstone laying service 
greetings were brought by Mrs. E. R. 
Trexler, president of the Missionary 
Society of the synod; Mr. Zeb Trexler, 
president of the North Carolina Broth- 
erhood; Mr. Carl Litiker, president of 
the state Luther League; Mr. H. E. 
Isenhour of the Board of American 
Missions; Chaplain L. G. Schliesser, 
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Camp Mackall; the Rev. Walter N. 
Yount, and Dr. Morgan. The Rev. 
George Lingle of St. James Church, 
Fayetteville, assisted in the service. 
Mr. J. Claude Epting, chairman of the 
Building Committee, represented the 
congregation, and Dr, B. W. William- 
son, Mayor of the city, represented the 
city of Hamlet; and the Rev. J, B. 
Willis, the city Ministerial Association. 

At the Community Service, the Rev. 
J. H. Lanning brought the message, and 
the Rev. J. B. Willis and Chaplain 
D. W. Smith of Camp Mackall assisted 
Pastor Fisher in the service. 

St. Paul’s Church is of English 
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Gothic architecture and was erected at 
a cost of $26,712, including property, 
furnishings, and pipe organ. Construc- 
tion was begun November 1942 and was 
completed in June 1943. The church 
was made possible through the united 


prior to organization of the congrega- 
tion was done by Pastor Claude V. 
Deal, now serving as a chaplain in the 
army. The present confirmed mem- 
bership is 93; and 24 new members 
were added at the opening service. 


St. Paul’s Church, Hamlet, North Carolina 


efforts of the local congregation, the 
North Carolina Synod, congregational 
auxiliaries and individual contributors, 
and was dedicated free of debt. 

St. Paul’s was organized with fifty- 
three charter members December 14, 
1941, under the leadership of Pastor 
Frank Efird, then pastor of St. Mark’s, 
Monroe, N. C. The preliminary work 


The Gateway to Growth 


St. Paul’s is serving a vital need in 
assisting the men of the armed forces 
at the three near-by army camps— 
Camp Mackall, the Maxton Air Base, 
and the Bennettsville Basic Training 
School. This church is one of the many 
missions of the U. L. C. A. that is sup- 
ported by the Board of American Mis- 
sions. 


A Decade in Harrisburg 


Tue tenth anniversary of the Rev. 
Alton M. Motter as pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Harrisburg, 
Pa., was marked by a special service 
Sunday morning, July 18. The guest 
speaker was Harvey D. Hoover, D.D., 
professor of practical theology of Get- 
tysburg Theological Seminary. A fea- 
ture was special music by the senior 
choir,:-a roll call of the ten confirmation 
classes received during the decade, and 
the presentation of appropriate gifts to 
Pastor and Mrs. Motter in appreciation 
of their ministry to the congregation. 
The service also marked the tenth an- 
niversary of the pastor’s ordination. 

Congregational statistics indicate that 
during this decade 451 new members 
were received and that there were 89 


marriages, 182 baptisms and 114 fu- 
nerals. Total congregational contribu-_ 


tions amounted to $104,539 of which 
$12,013 was for benevolent objectives. 
The indebtedness on the church school 
building erected in 1931 was reduced 
by $20,000. The present confirmed 
membership is 542. 

The congregation was organized in 
1904 with 41 charter members, of whom 
two are active. The present pastor is 


the fifth to serve, the others being: the” 


Rev. T. Bahn Thomas, the Rev. E. Vic- 
tor Roland, the Rev. M. E. Shafer, and 
the Rev. R. R. Gresh. During Mr. 
Motter’s pastorate the two ministerial 
sons of the congregation—the Rev. 
Edgar T. Chrisemer, Lexington, S. C., 
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and the Rey. Herbert W. Stroup, Jr., 
Mercersburg, Pa.—began their active 
ministry. 

Pastor Motter has served as the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Ministerial As- 
sociation of Greater Harrisburg and 


‘ 


The Rey. Alton M. Motter 


Dauphin County, dean of the Harris- 
burg Leadership School of Christian 
Education, chairman of the Harrisburg 
Committee on Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation and took an active interest in 
the application of Christianity in the 
fields of inter-racial understanding, 
better housing, international relation- 
ships, education and Christian home 
life. He is now chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Ministerial Association of Greater Har- 
risburg and Dauphin County, and pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Harrisburg and Vicinity. 


ASSISTANCE ASKED 


The recent ruling by the U. S. Post Office 
Department which asks the addition of ‘de- 
livery district numbers” to addresses hitherto 
satisfactory can be accepted by the secretary’s 
office of the U. L. C. A. if each minister of the 
Church will promptly send to the secretary's 
office his name, address, and district number. 
This addition is needed at once for the clerical 
directory in the 1944 Year Book. 

Send address to 

W. H. Greever, D.D., Secretary, 
39 East 35th St., New York (16), N. Y. 


CONVENTION OF U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The twelfth convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Roanoke, Va., Octo- 
ber 2-5, 1943. The sessions will be held in the 
Hotel Roanoke, where official delegates of the 
convention will be given hospitality. 

Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The sixty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Maryland will be held at the Church of the 
Reformation, Caroline and Lanvale Sts., Balti- 
more, Md., October 13 and 14, the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz pastor. Harriett Engelbrecht, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


died suddenly July 31 in Oakland, Md., where 
he had served five years as pastor of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church. He had long been prominent 
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in the national activities of the United Lu- 
theran Church, and was a forceful figure in the 
merger of the synods which formed this body 
in 1918. His leadership has been evident con- 
tinuously in many branches of the Church. 

Dr. Leamer was born October 8, 1871, in 
Dakota City, Nebr. His ancestors were early 
settlers in Pennsylvania, some of whom _pio- 
neered in Nebraska. He was educated at Wayne 
Academy, at Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, and at Western Seminary. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Midland 
College in 1910. He was ordained to the min- 
istry at Benedict, Nebraska, in 1898. 

Dr. Leamer was active in the Iowa Synod and 
served as pastor of St. John’s Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for seventeen years. He was 
president of the Iowa Synod from 1925 to 1928. 
Later he was president of the West Virginia 
Synod from 1932 to 1936, and served churches 
at Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., prior to 
coming to Oakland. 

While in Oakland, Dr. Leamer was instru- 
mental in having a $3,500 addition to the church 
constructed for Sunday school work, and greatly 
increased the communing membership. 

In synodical work he was secretary of Chris- 
tian Education, chairman of the Stewardship 
Committee, and had been delegate to the bi- 
ennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church several times. 

He was president of the Board of Directors 
of Carthage College, Carthage, Ill., and a mem- 
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ber of the boards of Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebraska, and the School ‘of Religion, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

uring the first World War and for five years 
thereafter, he was executive secretary of the 
Lutheran Brotherhood of America in charge of 
Lutheran centers in all army camps. He also 
directed the raising of funds for men in train- 
ing and for nurses in hospital service. He held 
a commission as first lieutenant in the army. 
He was a forceful figure in the merger of the 
general bodies which formed the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in 1918. 

Surviving are one son and three daughters: 
Commander Robert R. Leamer (M.C.), U. S. 
Navy, Navy Hospital, San Diego, Calif.; Mrs. 
Alfred M. Sadler, Allentown, Pa.; Mrs. Paul W. 
Kautz, Charleston, W. Va.; and Mrs. Thomas 
Gorsuch, Rochester, Minn. He had six grand- 
children, and five brothers: David, Nebraska 
City, Nebr.; John, Spokane, Wash.; the Rev. 
Fremont Leamer, Springfield, Ohio; the Rev. 
Jesse Leamer, Columbus, Nebr.; Madious, South 
Sioux City, Nebr. His wife, the former Agnes 
Ruth Richard, died in 1931. 

Funeral services were conducted August 3 
from St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Oakland, 
with the Rev. E. F. K. Roof of Grafton, pres- 
ident of the West Virginia Synod, and G. W. 
Schillinger, D.D., of Charleston, officiating. 
Interment took place in Graceland Cemetery, 
Sioux City, Iowa, beside his wife. 

George H. Hanst. 
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